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RAL 


_can-say, when his eye is closing upon all earth- 


' Blasphemed him, and as dreading to appear be- 


from ‘tHe satne minutes The Abbe Gaultier, 


feat every ‘thing T did at my death; crate his exalted labours to immortality an 
never made such speech,-and thati and consequently to the atility of mankind.” 
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cused of it. 


considered as continue their 

will be sent accordingly. Ne 
until all arreerages are paid, except et the ’ 
siness or for publi-| 


so 


tion is 


repetitien of do. 38.cente. deavours to erush the Wretch !” 
for advertisements to be made in edvan 


Dr ‘Tron eh in’s Inedited Corroboration Mor. 
«Rone of, Voltalre's Last Days. 


would be sufticient. 


Voltaire had sent for. 


to rage again 
rage again, 


‘im Voltaire; Haller, 
Zimaierman, Roussenu, Bonnet, Stanislaus, Au- 
uste ii., o ‘Bonaparte; ete.,, par Ch. 
2 Severs| accounts were given to the 

world, shortly after Voltaire’s death, of his elo- 
sing days; and some of them quite contradic-} 
tory; for Diderot,.D’ Alembert, and others of his 
infidel friends, asserted: that he died as:he had} 
lived > that is; that he was to the jast a. bard-. 
enedinfidel, ‘betraying. neither terror nor re- 
morse: ‘The lapse of sixty-four years has so 
fae. cleared up: the facts, which cotemporary 
rtizanship endeavoured, for the credit-o7 infi- 
ity; to~ conceal, that few’ persons, we pre- 
sume, would now. be found fo maintain that the 
last days of this wretched man were not full of 
bitterness and despair; displaying the most 
awful. contrast to the faith, peace, hope, and joy 
of the ‘expiring believer, who, like St. Paul, 


but you could not exist without me! 
a wretched glory have you procured me 


him, the prey of anguish and dread, alte 


traced in ancient writ the sentence of 


ly scenés, “:1 am now ready to be offered, and) Tronchin, callin 
the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, 1 have finished my course, 
I-have-kept the faith. . Henceforth there is laid 
up for’me a-crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give meat that 
day.” To such “ to live is Christ, and to die is 

ain ;” but how miserable beyond description 
must be the dying moments of one who enter- 
tains no hope beyond the grave; who looks} 
back with remorse on the past, and forward 
with terror to the future ; and if told of a Sa- 
viour, thinks of him but as having hated and} 


pride 


of Orcstes could give but a faint idea o 
of Voltaire.” 


upon this awful narrative by Dr. Tro 
letter to M. Bonnet. 


fore his:tribunal. Chesterfield wished only to 
‘(sleep out the remainder of the journey in the 
cartiage;” but the last days of Voltaire exhibit 
a terrific proof that infidelity affords no downy 
pillow for the slumbers of a dying man. Among 
the inedited correspondence now published by. 
M. Eynard, is the Jetter to which we have allu- 
ded, from Dr. Tronchin, one of Voltaire’s phy- 
sicians, to M. Bonnet at Geneva, and which/ 
strongly corroborates the statement published 
hy the Abbe Barruel, in his “ History of Jaco-| 
binism.” The occurrence in that letter of the 
comparison of Voltaire to Orestes tormented 
by Furies, shows that Barruel, or whoever first 
published: ‘Fronqtin’s remark, must have had 
iteither from his own lips, or from this identi- 

» As Barruel’s narrative is necessary for com- 
parison, atid: as some of our readers may not 
be-able promptly to refer to. it, we will trans- 
cribe it. tig | 

was! during Voltaire’s last visit to Paris, 
when. his triumph was) complete, and he had 
even féared that he should die with glory, 
amidst ‘the acclamations of an infatuated thea-| 
tre, that he was struck by the hand of Provi- 
dence, and fated to make # very different ter- 
mination of his career. NE 

Ja: the midst-of his triumphs, a violent hem- 
orrhage raised apprehensions for his life.— 
D’Alembert, Diderot, and Marmontel hastened 
to support his resolution in hi® last moments,| 
but were only witnesses to their mutual igno- 
miny, as weil as to his own. ! 

“Here let.not the historian fear exaggera- 
tions Rage, ‘remorse, reproach, and blasphe- 
my, all accompany and characterize the long 
agony of the dying atheist. His death, the most 
terrible ever recorded to have stricken the im- 
pious map, will not be denied by his compan 
ions in impiety. Their silence, however much 
they may wish to deny it, is the least of those 
corroborative proofs which might be adduced. 
‘Not one of the sophisters has ever dared to 
mention any sign giver..of resolution or trao- 
quillity, by the premier chief, during the space} 
of three months,. which elapsed from the time 
he was crowned in the theatre, until his de- 
cease. Such a silence expresses how great 
their humiliation was in his death ? | 

. It was in his return from the theatre, and 
in the midst of the toils he was resuming in 
order to acquire fresh applause, when Voltaire 
‘was warned, that the long career.of his impie- 
ty was drawing to an end. ot Bb ie 

In spite of all the sophisters flocking a 
him the first days of illness, he gave 
signs of wishing to return to God, whom he 
had-so: often’ blasphemed. He called for the 
priest who ministered to Him whom he had 
sworh’to' crush, under the appellation of the 
Wereich. His danger increasing, he wrote the 
following note to the Abbe Gaultier :—‘ You had 
promiséd, sir, to come, and hear me... | entreat 
you would take the trouble of calling as soon 
as possible.’ Signed,‘ Voltaire. Paris, the 26th 
February)1778.’ hes 

» A few days after this he wrote the follow- 
ing declaration, in the presence of the same 
Abbe Gaultier; the Abbe Mignot, and the Mar- 
quis de Villevieille, copied from the minutes de- 
posited with Mr. Momet, notary, at Paris: 

1.6689, the underwritten, declare, these 

or t, having been afflicted with a vo- 
peor hace blood; at the age of eighty-four, a 
nov-having been able to drag myself to the 
church; the. Rev. the Rector’ of St. Sulpice 
having:been ‘pleased to add'to his good works 
that of sending to ‘me the Abbe Gaultier, a 
priest, I confessed to him:! and if it please God 
to dispose -of me, I die in the» Holy Catholic 
Church, in which 1 was bora; hoping that the 
divine mercy will deign to pardon all my faults. 
“Hever I have écandalized the church, I ask 

of God and of the church. Second of 


sot, we need not remind the reader, was 


by his writings. 
died in 1797. 


he was thus incidentally, as well as by hi 


ded there for a considerable time with his 
led to some intercourse between all these 
Both Tissot and the Prince thought better o 


with moral abhorrence; though admiring 


to whieh Voltaire’s life an 


claim. 
: ss St. Chabliere, Oct. 6, 
Sin—I received 
honour to write to me. 


Compte de Zinzendorf. 


have just read ‘ 


mind. 


gerous, they are to be condemned. 


itself; all the proofs. which they it 
feed the monster whom they wish to 


than by force. 


sign. 


wings ilence and death, they brin 
the still more dangerous contagion o 
crimes. 


cruel enemy. 
“This is m 

which the public 

| Ido not hesitate to- declare it, because I 


March; 1778.’ Si * Voltaire. pre- Sir, you who know so well the lively interest which 
te of the Abbe Mignot; my. nephew, and the) | take in your glory, how much I iat rejoice that. 
de | these last productions which have been attributed to 


-' fier the two witnesses had signed this de- 
Claration; Voltairé-added these.\words; 


M; Desbuttes mey 


y conféssor, having apprized me that it ‘was 


injure our fellow creat tovided 
id dimong certain set of people; I'shoutd may injure our fellow creatures, provides 


Gilustrioas M..de Voltaire never fo 


it is an old jest, attributed Jong since to ma 
of the learned, more enlightened than I am.” 
__“ Was this declaration a fresh instance o 
his former hypocrisy? for he had the mean 
hypocriay, even in the midst of his efforts) 
against Christianity, to receive the sacrament 
" regularly, and to do other acts of religion, 

merely to be able to deny his infidelity, if ac-| 


“ Unfortunately, after the explanations we 
have seen him.give of his exterior acts of reli- 
gion, might there not be room for doubt? Be 
that as. it may, there is a public homage paid to 
that religion in which he declared he meant to 
paid die, notwithstanding his having perpetually con-| 

spired opine it during his life. This declara-| 

iso signed by the same friend and adept, 
the Marquis de Villevieille, to whom, eleven 
years before, Voltaire was wont to write, ‘Con- 
eal your march from the enemy, in your en- 


i *| Voltaire had permitted this declaration to 
be carried to the rector of St. Sulpice, and to 
the archbishop of Paris, to know whether it 
When the Abbe Gaultier 
returned with thé answer, it was impossible for 
him to gain. admittance to. the patient. The| 
conspirators had strained every nerve to hinder 
the chief from consummating his recantation ; 
and every avenue was shut to the priest, whom 
The demons haunted 
every access; rage succeeds to fury, and fury 
: during the remainder of his life. 
hen it was that D’Alembert, Diderot, and | 
about twenty others. of the conspirators, who 
had beset his apartment, never approached him 
but to witness their own ignominy: and often 
he would curse them and exclaim, ‘ Retire, it is 
you that have brought me to my present state !| 
gone! I could have done without you all ; 
And what 


“ Then would succeed the horrid remem- 
brance of his conspiracy. They could hear 


rnately 


supplicating or blaspheming that God, against! 
whom he had conspired; and in plaintive ac- 
cents he would cry out, ‘Oh Christ! Oh Jesus 
Christ!’ and. then complain that he was aban- 
doned by God and man. The hand, which had 


an im- 


pious and reviling king, seemed to trace before} 
his eyes, Crush, then, do crush the Wretch/ 

‘In vain he turned his head away; the time 
was coming apace when he was to appear be- 
fore the tribunal of him whom he had blas- 
hemed ; and his physicians, particularly Mr. 
in to administer relief, thun- 
derstruck, retired, declaring that the death of 
the impious man was terrible indeed. 
these conspirators would willingly have 
suppressed these declarations, but it was in vain. 
The Mareschal de Richelieu flies from the bed- 
side, declaring it to be a sight too terrible to be 
sustained ; and. Mr. Tronchin, that the furies 


The 


f , those 


We shall now exhibit the lurid light shed 


nchin’s 


Of its genuineness there 
can be no question. M. Eynard, we conclude, 
found it, or a copy of it, among Tissot’s inedited 
papers, to which he has had access. Dr. Tis- 


an em- 


inent physician at Lausanne, who, during a 
great numberof years, ranked among the high- 
est in his profession, both in his practice and 
He was born in 1728, and 
His celebrity attracted to Lau- 
sanne a large number of patients of wealth and 
quality, from various parts of Europe ;* so that 


s many 


labours in works of benevolence and public 
utility, a great. benefactor to that city and the 


* Among the distinguished foreignera whom Tis- 
sot’s celebrity attracted to Lausanne was the amia- 
ble and religious Prinee of Wurtemburg, who resi- 


family, 


and regarded his physician with much esteem and 
affection. The proximity of Rousseau and Voltaire 


arties. 


Rous- 
seau than he deserved; but Voltaire they regarded 


his tal- 


ents, and not able wholly to extricate themselves 
from the fumes of that atmosphere of incense which 
surrounded him. Under these circumstances, we 
regard the folfowing letter from the Prince to him 
asa highly interesting composition, for the beauty 
of its composition, the justness of its strictures, 
‘and the dignified spirit in which it is couched.— 
When we remember the time, the place, and the al- 
most idolatrous flattery to which the philosophist 
of Ferney was accustomed, we shall rather admire 
that a prince should have addressed him with re- 
monstrances so justly severe, than that, not know- 
ing him then, as he is now known in history, he 
should have accompanied his censure with personal 
compliments, and a presumption of good intentions, 
writings gave him no 


1764, 


the letter which you did me the 
Permit me, in my turn, to 
thank you for the kind reception you gave to M. Le 


“1 read, some time ago, * Le Sermon des Cin- 
quante ;’ this —* has really grieved me. 
he Philosophical Dictionary,’ 

which has made the same impression upon my 


It appears to me, Sir, that writings of this cha- 
racter are only calculated to excite and corrept the 
mind, consequently they are dangerous ; and if dan- 
It seems to me, 
that in opposing fanaticism, they oppose religion 

against it, 
ring to the 
grdund—a monster nourished by pride, which it 
. would be easier to destroy by want of nourishment 
It also seems to me, who am sin- 
cerély persuaded of the sanctity of my religion, that 
this violent effort to sap the,sacred foundations of 
the faith, is at the same time’an act of rashness and 
wickedness on the part of those who formed the de- 
It is an act of rashness, because the feeble 
hand of man cannot ever overthrow an edifice raised 
by the Eternal himself. It is rash; for whatever 
may be the opinion which we entertain of ourselves, 
we cannot dare to flatter ourselves with the hope 
that we should be able to substitute for the moral- 
ity of the Gospel any morality equally pure and 
holy. It is wicked, because it is to declare oneself 
a partizan of error against truth, and to scatter by 
this means doubt in the minds of the wavering, un- 
easiness in tender and irresolute consciences ; in 
short, it is the height of wickedness, because these 
writ break the most sacred bonds of society, 
and; like those damp winds which bring upon their 
among us 
vices and 


* Oppose, then, fanaticism, but respect religion ; 
and so much the more that itis from religion it- 
self that we can borrow the most certain weapons 
with which to triumph over fanaticiem, its most 


inion, Sir, of the writings with 
as been of late inundated ; and. 
Te 
suaded that it is the duty of an honest man to dare 
to think aloud; and I should feel degraded in my 
own eyes, if there were a single sentiment in the 
bottom of my heart which deserved from ite nature 
to be condemned to:silence. You perceive from this, 


ou, were fot from your pen, which ought only to 

employed to:enlightea ua, and to make us better. 
t forth. whatever he pleases, I 
care little about it, if. one can 'be.ipdifferent to what, 
that the 
tg. to conse- 


virt 
” 


canton. He was an honorary member of most 


of the chief literary and medical societies of 
Europe; and corresponded with many of the | 
most emineat scholars and men of science of} rived that an oak of eighty years old does not 


ble and able, but melancholy, Zimmerman. 
Augustus, king of ‘Poland, and 


his service as theif chief physician; but he 


medical studies of a nephew, whose education 
he superintended, he occupied the office of pro- 
fessor of miedicine at the University of Pavia. 
His writings obtained great celebrity, and were 
_ translated into several languages, Besides those 
ofa restrictedly professional character, there 
were some for popular use, such as his ‘“ Ad- 
| Vice to the People upon Health,” in which he 
offered salutary counsels, exposed quackery, 
and combatted many cotmmon prejudices, such 
as the “‘ hot treatment” in fevers and the small- 
pox, which he was one of the earliest of the 
medical body to condemn. This work was 
translated into seventeen languages, and went 
through numerous edilions; but all its contents 
are not adapted to popular circulation. His 
work “On the Maladies of Literary Men,” also 
btained extensive circulation; and Professor 
Boisseau said of it, that it is the only medi- 
cal book which a literary man can read with 
profit and without danger. M. Eynard quotes 
a few sentences from the commencement of 
the work, which we wil] transcribe—or rather 
translate—as falling in with our subject. We 
should state that M. Eynard writes as a sincere 
and zealous Christian, and laments that M. 
Tissot, though he professed great respect for 
religion, and led a moral life, and attended 


French philosophists, yet did not rise above 
vague generalization, and probably did not con- 
cern himself with the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel. The following is the passage: “It 
would have been very gratifying to me to have 
declared publicly, how many important things 
medicine borrows from religion ; and I should 
have been glad to confound those vile impos 
tors who dare to blacken the religious faith of 
medica! men. I should also have felt pleasure 
in showing the light reflected upon religion by 
a science which, being devoted to the examina- 
tion of the most perfect of creatures, derives 
from the admirable mechanism of the human 


still more admirable perhaps, of human mala- 
dies, incontrovertible demonstrations of the ex- 
istence and of the infinite wisdom of the Crea- 
tor.” This does not rise above the level of what 
is called natural: religion ; but it was sufficient 
‘to expose Tissot to the charge of fanaticism, by 
those of his contemporaries who had discover- 
ed, by their profound philosophical inquiries, 
what the fool long before said in his heart, that 
‘* there is no God.” | 
Tissot’s favourite project was to extend the 
practice of inoculation for the small-pox, which 
he considered the greatest benefit which science 
had ever contributed to humanity. That disease 
was a far more desolating scourge than the 
plague or the modern Asiatic cholera. Tissot 
calculated that the greater portion of mankind, 
wherever it prevailed, came under its influence, 
and that out of a thousand persons infected, one 
hundred died, and a large portion of the re- 
mainder were injured in various ways through 
life; whereas of the same number inoculated 
only five died, and subsequent evil to the con- 
stitution rarely ensued. He mentions, among 
many remarkable facts, the case of a family in 
which six out of seven children died of the na- 
tural small-pox ; whereas the seventh, who was 
inoculated ‘by a priest, escaped. There was 
however one serious result of inoculation, 
namely, that it diffused the infection; for the 
inoculated were not, and could not be, confined 
to isolated pest-houses; but the force of this 
objection may not be so strong as it seems at 
first sight, when it is remembered that, in one 
way or other, the natural contagion reached al- 
most every place, so that few persons passed 
through life uninfected. The advocates for the 
practice also argued, that if inoculation were 
universal and simultaneous, the disease would, 
in the next generation; become extinct for want 
of victims. But this could not be while desul- 
tory inoculation perpetuated it; so that now, 
when a substitute has been discovered in vac- 
cination, which is mild, efficacious, and not con- 
tagious, it is a grievous offence against society 
to propagate the variolous plague, and the Bri- 
tish legislature has acted wisely and humanely 
in forbidding it. The universal prohibition of 


vaccination, would afford an almost certain 
prospect of extinguishing the small-pox alto- 
gether—we speak in submission to the provi- 
dence of God, in the use of such remedies as 
he has been pleased mercifully to provide, and 


mankind. The mention of Tissot has led us 


jj away from our point; but the matter appeared 


to us worth the digression. 

Dr. Tronchin, who gives so terrible an ac- 
count of Voltaire’s death, was another eminent 
physician; many years Tissot’s senior, and 
like him a zeaious advocate for ‘inoculation. He 
was a native of Geneva; was born in 1709, 
and died in 1781. Hestudied in Holland, un- 
der Boerhave. In 1756 he was sent for to Paris 
to inoculate the children of the Duke of Or- 
leans, which was justly considered a most per- 
ilous undertaking; especially as the king had 
expressed displeasure at the experiment. 


success in Holland and Switzerland; and ven- 
tured on the risk, 


of his letter to Bonnet. 
‘** He had imagined that I would not see him 


swears eternal esteem and regard to me. -I vis- 
ited him. ‘ You have been,’ said he to me, ‘my 
saviour, be here my tutelar angel; I have but 


they will kill him. 


whom I have seen become weak, agonize, and 


day, with that of Voltaire, I should have seen 
the difference which exists between a fine day 
and a tempest: between the serenity of the soul 


king of terrors. 


who ‘never deceived him. 


intoxicated withthe incense ‘which has turned 


his age. Among his most intimate friends were 
Haller—to whose name it were superfluous to 
affix any epithet of admiration—and the amia- 


Several princes, and particularly Stanislaus-| 
rge the Se- 
cond, as Elector of Hanover, wished to #€cure 


could not be induced to quit his native land ; 
though, for some time, in order to advance the’ 


church, and was hostile to the infidelity of the} 


frame in a state of health, and from the cure,| 


inoculation, combined with the universal use of 


to permit to be discovered, for the benefit of 


He 
had however introduced the practice with great’ 


The children did well ; he 
was highly rewarded and honoured; and he 
rose to the highest dignities of his profession. 
But we must not any longer delay the insertion 


and this idea tormented him. In haste he wrote 
me a letter, perfumed with incense, in which he 


one breath of life left, I come to yield it up in 
your arms.’ He probably spoke the truth: 


“If my principles, my dear friend, had re- 
quired to be strengthened by any tie, the man 


die before my eyes, would have secured them 
by a gordian knot; and on comparing the death 
of the good man, which is but the end of a fine 


of the wise man who ceases to live, and the 
dreadful torment of him to whom death is the 
I thank God I did not need 
this spectacle, and yet forte olim meminisse ju- 
vabit. This man then was predestined to die 
under my hands. falways told him the truth,| 
and uthappily for ‘him, I am the only person 
‘ Yes, my friend,” he 
| often said to: me, *:you alone gave me good ad- 
vice ; if I had followed it, F should not be in the} 2 aie % 
dread(ful'state in which I am, should have re-| * pie the, 
turnéd to’ Ferney; I should not have become 


my head yes, Ihave swallowed nothing buat 


Send 
hat fatality 
me when | ar- 


smoke ; you can do me no more 
me the physician for madmen, 
brought me to Paris? You told 


beer transplanting; and you spoke the truth, 
' why did I not believe you? And when | had 
_ given. you my word that | would set out in the 
invalid carriage which you had promised me, 
why did I not go? Pity me; lam. mad.’ 

“fle Was to set out two days after the follies, 
of. his coronation at the theatre; but the next 
morning he received a deputation from the 
French Academy, which entfeated him to hon-, 
our it with his presence before his departure. 
He attended in the afternoon, and was made 
President of the Society by a¢clamation. He 
accepted the office, which js fof*three months. 
He thus chained himself for three months, and 
of his promise given to me noffing remained. 
From this moment to his death, his days were 
only a, gust of madness. He was ashamed of 

it; when he saw me he asked my pardon ; he 
pressed my hands; he pam aL me to have 
pity on him, and not fo abandon him, espe- 
cially as he must use new efforts to make a 
suitable return for the honour thé Academy had 
done him, and to induce it to labour at a new 
dictionary, like the della Crusea, The compila- 
tion of this dictionary was hig-lust dominant 
idea, his last passion, He had Godertuken the 
letter a, and he had distributed the twenty-three 
other letters to twenty-three academicians, 
maoy of whom greatly irritated him by under- 
taking the task with an ill grace. ‘They are 
idle fellows,’ said he, ‘accustomed to stagnate 
in idleness; but I will make them advance.’ 
And it was to make them advance that, in the 
interval of the two sittings, he took, at his 
peril, so many drugs, and committed so many 
follies, which hastened his death, and which 
threw him into a state of despair and dreadful 
madness. I cannot recollect it. without horror; 
as soon as he saw that all which he had done 
to increase his strength had produced a con- 
trary effect, death was ever before his eyes. 
From that moment rage took possession of his 
soul. Imagine to yourself the madness of 
Orestes. Puriis agitatus obiit.” 

And these are the last hours of a philoso- 
pher! The picture exhibited is not that of the 
mere dotage of extreme old age; but of an old 
age unsupported by those hopes and consola- 
tions which the Gospel of Christ alone can af-| 
ford in a dying hour, and consigned in awful 
retribution to the direst horrors of remorse. 
Well might the nurse who attended the death- 
bed of. this wretched man, and who disclosed 
the horrors which his abashed followers wished 
to. conceal, inquire on &nother occasion, when 
asked to wait on a sick Protestant gentleman, 
whether the patient was “ a philosopher,” for 
if he was, she would not incur the risk of wit- 
nessing such another scene as that of the death- 
bed of Voltaire.* 

There is a general corroboration of the fact 
of the wretchedness of Voltaire’s latter days in 
the * Life of Marmontel,” written by himself, 
and published after his death. Marmontel high- 
ly panegyrises both Voltaire and Rousseau, 
whose infidel opinions he shared; and there- 
fore he cannot be called a suspected witness 
when speaking of the miserable condition of 
his brother philosophers. Of both of them he 
says: “If I hada passion for celebrity, two 
great examples would have cured me of it; 
that of Voltaire, and that of Rousseau ; exam- 
ples very different, and in many respects quite 
opposite, but agreeing in this point, that the 
same thirst of praise and renown was the tor- 
ment of their lives.” Of Voljaire he adds, ** 
him the greatest of blessings, repose, was un- 
known. Itis true that envy at last appeared 
tired of the pursuit, and began to spare him on 
the brink of the grave. On his return to Paris, 
after a long exile, he enjoyed his renown, and 
felt the enthusiasm of a whole people grateful 
for the pleasures that he had afforded them. 
The weak and the last effort that he made to 
amuse them, Jrene, was applauded, as Zaire 
had been; and this representation, at which 
he was crowned, was for him the most delight- 
ful triumph. But at what moment did this 
tardy consolation, the recompense of so much 
watching, reach him? The next day I saw him 
in his bed. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘are you at last 
satiated with glory?’ ‘Ah! my good friend,’ 
he replied, * you talk to me of Gtory, and [ am 
dying in frightful torture.’ ” 


This short dialogue speaks volumes. ‘To 
talk to a dying man of * glory!” And yet, in 
another sense, what theme so appropriate and 
so consoling? But then what “ glory,” and for 
whom? If we turn to that inspired book which 
Marmontel and his dying friend rejected, we 
there find this enigma solved. That blessed re- 
cord tells us of the inanity of what these philos- 
ophists accounted “ glory;” it inscribes upon 
the pomps and ambition of this feverish life 
** Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity.” But does it leave the soul a prey to 
desolation? does it empty without replenishing? 
Has it nothing to present calculated to fill that 
aching void which is felt in an immortal spirit, 
created for the service and enjoyment of God, 
when worldly pleasures and honours, ‘ the 
husks which the swine did ea,” are found in- 
capable of satisfying its cravings for * glory 
and immortality.” Is there nothing left to 
“glory in?’ Listen to its reply—to its admo- 
nitions on the one hand, and its promises on the 
other; confining our view to that one particu- 
lar kind of “ glory” which Voltaire chiefly 
coveted, and of which his friend hoped he -had 
enjoyed sufficient to ‘satiate’ him ;—the in- 
cense offered to intellectual power—or as he 
himself calls it in his confesson to Tronchin, 
“the smoke which had turned his head.” He 
accounted: Christians * fools ;* he was the wise 
man; wisdom. was his idol; and he. believed 
its chosen shrine to be -his own brain, where it 
‘was crowned with garlands and worshipped 
with—— smoke.” But the book which he de- 
spised has provided against these morbid ap- 
petites of our fallen nature ; and it predicts the 
result of such ill directed and unhallowed am- 
bition. “ Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom; . . . . but let him that glorieth glory 
in this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, 
that | am the Lord which exercise loving- 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the. 
earth.” “ The wise shall inherit glory.” ** Thou 
art filled with’ shame for glory.” ‘ The angel 
of the Lord smote him, because he gave not 
God the glory.” ‘Nor of man sought we 
glory.” ‘God forbid that | should glory, save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘“ Hath 
called us to eternal glory by Christ Jesus.” 
‘© We rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” ‘ This sickness is for the glory of 
God.” ‘It is sown in dishonour, it is raised 
in glory.” ‘We are all changed from glor 
to glory.” ‘ Partaker of the glory that shail 
be revealed.” “ Ye shall receive a crown o 
glory that fadeth not away.” ‘ The sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed 


in us.” ‘Salvation in Christ with eternal 
glory.” 


~* Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, in mentioning this 
fact in his “* Evidences of Christianity,’’: (we are 

Horne's “ Iotrodne- 
j tion,” Vol. 1, Ch, V, Sect. 4, for the reference) 
} says that he received the aceount from ‘the'son of 


f| purged from dead works to serve the living 


SOUL PANTING FOR GLORY. 
sued by tbe Board of 


True it is, there is a natural aversion to death. 
Man is against dying, as being a dissolution of 
nature. His body, could it say aught, would) 
declare itself against death, as being an undo- 
ing of it. And even the soul, that can live 
without its body, has contradicted such a fond- 


THE 


Extract from 
work just 
cation. 


It is also true, there may be some very melan- 
choly circamstances in dying; the conflicts of 
the last moments may be very sharp, and the 
last convulsions-of nature very violent: yea the 
soul, which is the better part in man, may be so 
entangled and disturbed with the untunableness| 
of its. organ, as not to be able to do any thing 
agreeable to its character. But excepting such 

ifin readiness for it, in a very easy view, and| t 
set it before me in a very comfortable light. | 
put off indeed the body of this flesh, but do J | 
not with it put off also the body of sin and cor- 
ruption ? F was designed to carry about with 
me this machine, and to animate and rule it for} ¢ 
a season, as being necessary for a life to. be 
transacted, and a service to be done in this 
lower world: but when raised to ald? world] 
above, where higher service is tobe done, J 

have not that use for it. And why should | 

grudge to lay by an instrument, when I have 

no more occasion for it, and can do better with- 

out it? 

I have many a time found much incum- 
brance from the body. Its appetites have soil- 
ed the feathers, and clipt the wings of my soul, 
when it should have soared on high in faith, 
love, and meditation. Besides, I have found 
many painful sensations of hunger, thirst, cold, 
sickness, pain, éc., and all through the means 
of my corruptible flesh. And why should I 
be so unwilling to put off the shoe that so much 
pinches me ? 

It is the interest of my body that hath so} 
often stood in competition with the more valua- 
ble concerns of my precious soul. When it 
should have obeyed, like an imperious hand- 
maid, it hath usurped the command. And many 
a sinful and sad division it hath made in my 
heart between God and the world. And should 
not death be welcomed, as freeing me from 
these snares, and leaving no principle within to 
rebel and war against the soul ? a 

O! what cares, burdens, and troubles of| I 
every kind, am I liable toin the body! The 
afflictions | have in common with men are none 
of my greatest troubles; sickness, pain, &., 
are but small things, in comparison of the dis- 
tress of the soul under a gense of sin, or a sense 
of divine desertion, or an apprehension of di- 
vine anger. It is these, and the like of these, 
that cause the heaviest damps of spirit ; and it 
is such hard exercises as these that set me 
longing for the regions of light, love, peace, joy, 
and assurance for ever. 

The darkness of my beclouded mind makes 
me long for a ‘full and uninterrupted sight of 
the light of God’s countenance. The dull, dark, 
and ineffective knowledge I have of the great 
important truths of the gospel, makes me long 
to be altogether inwrought with these truths, 
and cast into their mould. The slipperiness of 
my mind, when it would bend to spiritual things, 
makes me long to be asa pillar in the temple 
of my God, that I may no more wander or go 
out from him. The great difficulty I find in 
working off an ill frame, and the no less diffi- 
culty there is in retaining a good one, makes 
me long to be as those ministering Spirits, who 
are like flames of sacred fire, and with an im- 
mortal vigour and eternal vivacity do his plea- 
sure. The many vicissitudes in my soul, where- 
by it hath been tossed between fear and hope, 
as between heaven and hell, make me long to 
be on the other side of that great gulf that 
finally parts them. The labour I sustain in 
watching, and the much greater distress I find 
in not watching enough, makes me long to be 
in that peaceful country, where no enemy can 
appear, and where there is no danger to fear 
for ever. When I pray, how long is it before 
I can get a deep and lively sense of the things 
I pray for! When I meditate, how hard is it 
to get my heart composed and fixed, and my 
thoughts united! This sets me longing for 
that happy place, where having a full sight of 
God, and full comprehension of spiritual things, 
they can say, ‘*O God; my heart is fixed, my 
heart is fixed,” and I will sing. In praising 
the Lord, the most I attain unto here, is a say- 
ing heavily enough, ‘* Hosanna, blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord to save 
us, Hosanna in the highest: while the great 
company in heaven, with the most distended 
and unincumbered minds, and with the highest; 
elevations of affections are saying, ‘ Allelujah, 
allelujah, salvation and glory, and honour and 
power unto the Lord our God.” And this sets 
me longing to be among them. For, “ blessed ! 
especially are they that dwell in thy higher] ! 
house, O Lord, for there they ever praise thee.”’| 1 
And though death lies in the way, I am willing 
to pass it, that I may reach to that triumphant 
assembly. 

Did death make an end of a man; were it a 
total extinction of his nature; and did all his 
perceptions after it cease for ever; or if all on 
the other side of death were but dark territo- 
ries and dismal regions, or as an empty barren 
solitude, destitute of all things that immortal 
spirits could live on; much more if there was 
nothing beyond it; but that utter and eternal 
darkness, where there is nothing but weeping 

and wailing, and gnashing of teeth; then it 
were impossible not to be affrighted with death, 
as being the most terrible thing in nature, even 
the terrible of terribles. 

But if Immanuel, with all his fulness, dwells 
in the land beyond it; if death introduce us into 
a world that is well stored and furnished with 
every thing that is good and pleasant ; this is 
sufficient to make a gracious soul long to be 
gone into the world of spirits, and to be made 
happy in the way and manner that blessed spi- 
rits are. And what though | disappear in this 
world, if it be to appear more gloriously in the 
next? What though I evanish out of sight 
here, if it be to make a more solemn and splen- 

_did appearance in a better company, where the 
enjoyments are more excellent, and the em- 
ployments more sublime? 

It is indeed an awful thing to die! It is a 
soul’s going out of this world never te return 
to it any more. It is a soul’s going out of time 
to eternity, there to be happy or miserable, ac- 
cording to that state and temper of mind where- 
with it departs. It is a setting a naked soul 
before the righteous and enhignions’ tribunal of 
God, there to receive its final sentence. But do 
I unfeignedly repent, believe, and turn to the 
Lord with all my heart? Is my “conscience 


God?’ Havel renounced my sins and vani- 
ties, and renounced likewise all confidence in 
mine own righteousness, and sheltering my 
soul under the wings of the Mediator, am I 
“* fighting the goed fight of faith,” in a daily 
mortifying of every sin, and a dail ine ae 
of the world? And do | trust, that throug 
ithe grace and strength of my Redeemer, Tf shall! 
‘be helped through’ the last conffict ‘with the 
last enemy? Then T will have courage to dié; 
I will die with mine own consent. 

‘walk through the valley’ of the’ ‘shado 


| the gentleman to whose. dying bed the 


ugh T 
vo 
‘death, I will not feat, being in’ of 


4 


wilt be with me, and.that thy rod. and thy stall 
shall comfort.me. 


great change upon me. It will turn me out 
this world, to live im a new world I have little 
acquaintance with. will turn me. out of this 
body to live as a naked soul. | 
out of all sensible earthly comforts to live as 
spirits live. And what of all this? ‘Is not a 
little white long-enough to stand gazing on the 
ness for it, as that it is loath to part with it.) theatre of this world for any good that is.to be. 
had by it? What is that gvod that is to be 
seen under the sun, where surely every man 
walks in a vain show, and where surely every 
man is disquieted in vain? Why should | be 
unwilling to step asideand quita scene of life, 
where there is nothing. but a recurrence of the 
same things? Providence keeps much the same 
walk, and nature has much the same face 


melancholy circumstances, may take up death,| through all ages of the world, and through all 


is now, and that which is to be hath already 
been ; and what is the great odds, whether a 
man stands gazing on the world forty, or five 
hundred years, when all he gets is but seeing 


what matters it, whether he take many or only 
a few turns on the stage of this life, when his 
road and walk is much the same? Besides, 
die when I will, itis but the present moment of 
life I can lose: for I cannot lose any life, but 
that which | am in possession of, and that is 
only the present moment: for the time past was 
mine, but it is no more so, and the time to 
come is not yet mine, and may never be so. 
Whether then I die, old or young, the loss | 
suffer by death is much the same, if there be 
any loss at all in it, 
is, who lives in a lively exercise of faith? Of 
that faith that is the evidence of things unseen, 
and the substance of things hoped for; that 
faith that looks not to things seen and tempo- 
ral, but to things unseen and eternal, and not 
with a shy look or a careless glance, but looks 
to them steadily, with a fixed view, and with 
such an appropriating eye, as can claim them 
as his own, and as the goods Jaid up for him, 
not for many years only, but through endless 
eternity. | 


have as many of the comforts of this world as 
[ need, and more than I deserve! 
weary of the business of life, nor of the trials 


for thy glory, to bear the burden and heat of 
the day. But yet I would not choose to live 


where there is such imperfection in grace, such 
shortcoming in service, and such trouble from 
corruption. 
much time is lost in sleep and inactivity, so 
much in trivial matters, so much in low busi- 
ness, so much in achase of things that never 
give satisfying content, and especially where 
there is so much distance from God. 
ven I would be at, as it is the. proper place of 
all excellencies, as it is the purity and perfec- 
tion of the soul, as it is our perfect rest after: 
all the labour, and troubles of this life, as it is 
the satisfaction of all our desires, and as it is 
the very joy of our Lord. ‘And now, Lord, 
what wait I for? my hope isin thee.” — 


is it to an immortal soul, so to believe, so to 
hope, so to wait, and so to live, as one that. 
thinks, the nearer he is to death, the nearer he 
is to his own country, the nearer toa sight of 
his own land, the nearer to an end of a tem- 
pestuous ngnaeet voyage, and the nearer to 
a safe arriva 

ven! And now, when the Spirit says, «‘ Come, 
and the bride says, come, even so,” let my soul 
say, ‘* Come, come Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 
Amen. 7 


To the late Rev. W. Howell, of Knaresborough, Yorkshire. 


flictions, as described in the first letters I saw 
of yours to Mr. Thornton, the nature of your 
distress encouraged me to hope that, ill as you 
were, your sickness would not be unto death, 
but to the glory of God; so: believe | told you, 
and I rejoice that the event has been according 
to my hopes and wishes. 
heard of your general character, | thought that, 
had you been so near your end as you then 
supposed, the state of your mind would have 
been more comfortable. For I believe the Lord 
seldom leaves his faithful servants to such dark 
apprehensions in their last moments, though 
sometimes he permits them to be assaulted se- 
verely by their enemy in the course of their 
ministry; not to gratify the enemy of their 
peace, but that they, by the thiags they suffer, 
may acquire more of the tongue of the learned 


are weary. Unless we know what sharp exer- 
cises and trials are, we seldom know either 
how to pity those who are in trouble or how to 
advise them. ) 
grievous at the time, but afterwards they pro- 
duce 
others, 2 Cor. i. 3—7. You suffered for your| love, what must the, full enjoyment be !—Rep, 
people, and they, I trust, will have cause to eo 

praise God on your behalf. aes | 


know of that intercourse which passes between 
believers and the invisible world! 
flicts which they are exposed to with the pow- 
ers of darkness, and the consolations by which 
their wounds are healed and their strength re- 
newed, are equally treated as enthusiastic. 
they had one heur’s experience of either, how 
greatly would they prize the gospel, which 
alone can support us in the day of trouble, or 
even enable us to find satisfaction in a state of 
prosperity. For until we are reconciled to God 


look for satisfaction will surely disappoint us. 
God formed us originally for himself, and has, 
therefore, given the human mind such a vast- 
ness of desire, such a thirst for happiness; as he 
alone can answer; and, therefore, till we seek 
our rest in him, in vain we seek it elsewhere. 
Neither the hurries of business, nor the allure- 
ments of pleasure, nor the accomplishment of 
our wishes, can fill up the mighty void that is 
felt within. 
understood this ! 


out of your troubles, will enable you to profit 
by them, and that your profiting will be visible 
to others. But I am not surprised that you do 
not think better of yourself than before. The| 
highest attainment we can reach in this life, is 
a broken and contrite spirit, arising from a deep 
conviction, how very disproportionate our, best 
returns are to our obligations, and how far our 
obedience and holiness fall short of the stand- 
ard, the revealed law and will of God. -Job was 
commended by the Lord himself before his great 
trials came ypon him, and im a calm moment 
he expressed a. pe mn that, when he was 
fully tried, he should come forth as gold. But 
‘when he was‘at last brought forth; ‘he did not 
say, Behold, ‘am: perfect ;” but: Behold, 
am vile;” and-the.great lesson he learnt by his 
sufferings and his deliverance, was, to abbor| 
himself and 


PRE LADELPHIA AND NEW YORK, DECEMBER 3, 1842, 
eminent Christians, who come the nearest to 


the. spirit with which. he spoke those words. 
My Review of Ecclesiastical History was al- 
of} most finished before I entered the ministry. It 
has been printed more than twenty years. T 
have been often sorry for proposing in the 
face to continue it. Had) given it-as a review: 
of the first century only, it would have, been 
complete work in one volume, and would ‘su 
ficiently have answered my purpose in com- 
paring the preseat state: of -rehgion. with that 
of the primitive. church,im:the apoaties’, times, 
My connexions and engagements when | beca 
a parochial minister, increased 80 much that. 
could never resume the History. began, 
deed, a second volume, but I found: my wheels 
taken off. I could .not,.regover. that, tarn.of 
mind which made the. first volume easy, The 
business went on so heavily, that J] soon desist- 
ed; but f believe my friend Mr. Milter; of Hult, 
is at this time enj in carrying on the work 
from the period at.which 
The New Testament is a plain book designe. 
ed for 0s people. The gospel is to be preach- 
ed to the poor and simple, who ate as capable 
of receiving it as the wise, and, in some. sense, 
more so; | therefore lay Jittle stress upon any - 
sentiments that lie out of the common road, that 
depend upon a knowledge of languages and 
criticisms, or require a degree of capacity: and 
genius to be understood.  etevel 
In this view, | judge of Mr. Hutchinson's 
writings, | mean on theological subjects. I think 
their tendency is rathef to amuse the under- 
standing than to warm the heart. pehes re 
Mr. Romaine is much; ‘of a Hutchinsonian, 
but when he preaches in that strain, I do not 
think his sermons so edifying ag those which 
he delivers in the more usual and: popular way. 
The whole of religion may be summed. up in, 
the love of God in Christ, and of man for4iod’a 
sake. This was aimed at and in a méasure 
obtained, before Mr. Hutchinson was born; and’ 
is still, by many who have no knowledge’ of 
him or his writings: As a minister, 1 endea- 
vour to avoid all nostrums, singularities, and 
new discoveries. I chodse to follow ‘the foot- 
steps of the flock, and wish to advanee nothing 
which J cannot maintain upon the authority of 
the Bible in our mother tongue, which I deem. 
sufficient to make us and our hearers wise unto. 
salvation; though I have heard Mr. Romanie 
in his zeal for Hutchinsonianism, unguardedly’ 
style it, vile translation.” | 
I believe I am on the point of further sympa- 
thizing with you in your late trials. My dear 
Mrs. Newton has long been in a sufferingstate, 
and | rather except she will not remain ‘with me 
to the end of this week. I have had my ‘dol, 
as well as you, and as the Lord was pleased to 
bless us with harmony and mutual affection, 
though he has spared.us to each other more 
than forty years, I still find the thonghts of 
a separation pinch me to the very bone. Pray: 
for me, dear Sir, that the grace of our Lord — 
which has supported you may be vouchsafed to. 
mealso. Trying as my feelings are, my bet- 
ter judgment is assured of the propriety, wis-' 
dom and goodness of the Lord’s appoiatment.. ° 
If it were even lawful to choose for myself, I 
am so short-sighted and blind to consequence, 
that I durst not venture to do it. I account it 
my mercy that he condescends to choose for 
me. He does all things well. My heart aims: 
to say, ‘Not my will, but thine be done.” 
Only may his grace be sufficient for me, and 
may my strength be according to my day ; for 
I am sure, if left to myself I should either toss’ 
with impatience like a wild bull in a net, or 
sink intodespondency and die of a broken heart; 
but aught I not rather to be thankful, that she. 
has been spared to me so long? I shall be’ 
glad to hear'from you, and will write;when [ 
can, but my many engagements. make me. but 
a ees eorrespondent. 
‘hat the Lord may be the light of your eye, 
the strength of your arm, and the joy of your 
heart, and may give an increasing blessing ‘to 
your ministry, is the sincere prayer of, Dear; 
Sir, Your affectionate brother and friend, 
Joun Newron. 
London, 18th October, 90 Coleman street Buildings. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN, 
The body falls asleep, and rests safely till 
the morning of the resurrection. The soul ina 
moment enters into the joy of its Lord, ‘a joy’ 
like his—pure and holy—-a fulness of joy— 
every sense has its proper object—enjoys it— 
and is satisfied for ever. Oh! what will 1 
heart feel in this blessedness! What acknow- 
tedgments will it make to God and the Lamb! 
To praise him for the wonders of his grace, in 
bringing to that glory: will be the happy enjoy- 
ment of eternity. ‘To see him as he is in his 
divine majesty, is heaven. For how great com- 
munications of his love the being ever with 
him, and ever like him, will make the soul cas 
pable of, we cannot perfectly conceive. These 
things are at present too high and heavenly for 
our thoughts. These dre happy moments, when 
we are permitted to behold the King in ‘his 
beauty, when he discovers his matchless loveli- 
ness, and gives us a taste of the heavenly feast, - 
At such blessed seasons the soul is bowed down 
and humbled to the dust, adoring the infinite 
mercy and goodness of God. If there be so 
much of heaven in these manifestations of divine 


I am sensible that death will make a very 


It -will-turn me 


he successions of time. That which hath been 


he same sights but so much the oftener? Or 


And who can think there 


O blessed Lord, I am not weary of life. | 


Nor am | 


nd conflicts of this my militant state. J think 
am willing, through thy grace, and when it is 


Iways. I would not choose to be always 


I would not always live where so 


It is hea- 


And O! how pleasant, and how refreshing 


in a pleasant and delightful ha- 


From the London Evangelical Magazine. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF REY. JOHN NEWTON. 
NO. Til. 


Dear Sir—Though I felt for your great af- 


From what I had 


n the school of experience, and be better qual- 
fied to speak a word in season to them ‘that 


Such seasons are not joyous but 


good effects, both on ourselves and on 


W. Romaine. 


A Cruise of Real Enjoyment.—A sailor, a 
short time ago, an his way from London to 
Portsmouth, per coach, was observed by a fel- 
low-traveller to take nothing to drink but ginger 
beer. He being an amusing and talkative com. 
panion, was asked:—* How is it that you, a 
Jolly sailor, are so abstemious; it is rather an 
unusual thing, is’nt it?” “ Wh »” gaid the 
tar, “1 never knew what real was 
till this present cruise ashore. Some time’ago 
I had the good luck to go ashore in Cornwall, 
and there, out of a lark, went to a teetotal meet- 
ing. What I heard so struck my mind that I 
joined the society. Since then I have travelled 
from place to place, determined’ to find out 
every relation I have in England, poor or rich. 
I am now going to Portsmouth, to see ao old 
uncle, a pilot, whom I have not seen for many 
years, and I hear he’s nearly aground; and as 
I have plenty of shots in the locker, lintend to 
serve him as | have some others; give him part 
of what I have, thanks to the Cornwall meet, 
ing, and what I should have got quit of in two 
or three days, or a Week at most, had I done as 
1 used to do. This, my first ‘cruise of 
real enjoy ment.” — Fraserburgh Beacon. 
‘PEAR OF DEATH, 2 
Among the Chinése, the fear of death is dis- 
tressing. Their imaginations have invented no 
fewer than ten. hella. stuck «full: of 
knives; another an iron boiler full of scalding 
_water; another of cold ice; in another, the pun- 
ishment consists in pulling out the tongiie} an- 
other is full of poisonobs’ serpents; in another 
‘the victim is,drawa!ia another hell 
of blackness, and darkness, You may- 
‘them praying—* May I not fall into the bell 
‘swords—of serpents—of boiling water,” 
bring this forward to show that,to some extent, 
‘they are crying.out, What: shall I de:-to:be 
saved!” Is there one here whowill 
Exert. cre to the utmost’to carry.t 
igotpel every Rev: Dr: Mortivon. 


How little do the thouglitless and the gay 


The .con- 


If 


by the blood of Jesus, every thing to which we 


Oh, that they were wise, that they 
I hope and believe that He who brought you 


persuasion that, when he was 


to repent ip dust apd ashes. fap- 
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Book.—This work was re- 


a examination, to which it 


been done, seems to be paralyzed; less than a 


_ present missionary force can be continued! 


but is it'not truethat many who have scarcely 


idesp'what ‘is theterm of discipleship? it 


to,.contribute to the cause.of Christ.on 


» 


number defends ‘himself end with ability. We 
wid to oterfere in the matter, bu 
with those who would be likely to use 


Ki germon was preached on ‘the occasion by 
the, Rey.. Mr. Marshall, an address was. de-, 
livered to the Professor by the Rev. Dr. Herron, 
anid then Dr. McGill’ delivered’ discourse on 
the ‘advantages of the study of Ecclesiastical 
History, which. the Editor. of the Presbyterian; 


ebook .t0-judge of its merits, It cerainly| 


Wiarly ‘deat Yo Christ—die ‘cause of Missions, 
is in. danger. While multitedes have renounced 
a religion of thie. spirit fore religion®of forms, 
and are fast Tetrograding into the darkness of 
popery, the gfeater the necessity for renewed 
zeal in the cause of Christ on the part of those 
who remain steadfast. The time is short. What 
‘your hands find to do, do it with your might, 
fnd‘as you finish the perusal of this article re- 
solve that’ you:willimmediately contribute some 
specified and proportionate sum to the bless 

A letter hasbeen rectived in Boston from Ma- 
zatlan, dated in, September, mentioning the ar- 
rival. at that port of the schooner Shaw, from 
the Sandwich Islands; bringing passengers Mr. 
Richards, and the King’s Secretary, Haalilie, 
who are bound on a seciet mission, with all 
speed, to the United States ! | 
Cotvention.—The Presby- 
terian Advocate of November 234d, states that 
this Convention was organized in Pittsburgh, 
on the. 17th of November by the appointment 
of the Rev. Dr. Beatty as President, and the 
Rev, Dr. Fairchild, and the Rev, A. O, Patter- 
son as Vice-Presidents, and the Rey. Mr. Aitken 


Advocate ‘characterizes as an admirable dis- 
course, “ rich in thoaght and imagery, nove! and 
impréssive in argument and illustration, easy 
and.graceful, yet. fervent and powerful in 


* "We ‘have ‘heard, and it’ gives us unfeigned 


pleasure to state the fact, that the prospects of the} 


Western. Theological Seminary are much more 


| 


Missions of our Church, without painful inter- 
est must. be.made. of sterner stuff” than we 
had’ supposed ever entered into the constitution 
Of féllower of the compassionafe Jesus, 

The Presbyterian who can read it without a 
mingling of shame and regret, and without a 
purpose to put forth his hand to relieve the em- 
barrassment of our missionary institution, must 
be indifferent to the dishonour which would for 
ever.attach.to the Church of his. choice, by a 
failure in her missionary enterprise, and is 
therefore ‘undeserving of the name which he 


«We cannot pretend to add-force to this ap- 
peal; if it does not produce conviction, we might 
in Vain attempt to convince the inactive mem- 
bers of our Church, of their duty to God and 
the souls..of the heathen, Let us bring the 
factstogether. ‘The Presbyterian Church has 
established a Missionary Board; the whole 


Church was represented in the Supreme Judica- 


tory which determined on the measure, it was 
therefore the’ act of every member of that 
Church, whose influence was thus pledged to 
give success to the enterprise; this Supreme 
Judicatory at its last meeting ijn effect pledged 
the Church to raise $100,000 during the cur: 
rent year; the necessities of the case are ur- 
gent, missionary fields are open, they are white 
to the harvest and well qualified labourers have 
actually offered themselves to be sent to the far 
distant heathen ; but on the contrary, the church 
instead. of: redeeming this pledge and raising 
more than the contemplated sum, as might have 


| ted unanimously by the Convention as their first 


Aprnat.—The Christian who can 
fead’ the doctiment ftom the Board of Foreign 


| spective sessions observe stated seasons of 


and the Hon, Harmer Denny as Secretaries. At 
the time of the organization, there were ninety 
ministers, and eighty-two elders present, and 
several licentiates who were invited to sit with 
the Convention. The meeting up to the time 
of the report was one of “delightful harmony, 


interests of Zion.” The following resolutions, 
accompanied by a suitable preamble, were adop- 


business : | 

‘“ Resolved, 1. That it becomes us, and we 
do hereby humbly confess, and deeply deplore 
the low state of vital godliness in the midst of 
the churches generally throughout our bounds, 
and-our own past indifference and comparative 
insensibility to the condition of the souls com- 
mitted to our care, and our forgetfulness of 
those who are perishing without the means of 
grace at home and abroad. 

* Resolved, 2. That we recognize our entire 
dependence on the promised grace of God, im- 
parted by the agency of the Holy Spirit, for 
our recovery from this state of stupor and in- 
sensibility into which both ministers and peo- 
ple have sunk. 

- * Resolved, 3. That we do, at the same time, 
fully admit our obligation to be diligent in the 
use of God’s appointed means for the revival o 
his work, the delivery of the church from this 
state of declension, and the conversion of sin- 
ners to God. | 

* Resolved, 4. That in the present. emergen- 
cy, it is especially our duty to pray and labour 
for those abundant effusions of the Spirit of 
God, promised in his word, and for more ex- 
tended and glorious triumphs of his grace, than 
have ever yet been witnessed. 

_ Resolved, 5. That with a view to these 
desired results, it is believed to be our duty as 
ministers and elders to unite our prayers and 
labours, as opportunities may be afforded, seek- 
ing by combined as well as individual efforts, 
to secure the blessing of God, and the enlarge- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom; and it is es- 
pecially recommended to the pastors to go oul 
two by two, preaching the gospel—that the re- 


prayer and conference in reference to the at- 
tainment of these great results.” 


New PresBpyTeRtan CHURCH IN THE VAL- 
Ley or his neat and commodious, 
edifice has just been completed by the church 
and congregation of Kingston, Luzerne county, 


fourth has been raised in the first half of the 
year, and this is less than the amount raised 
during. the: corresponding period of the prece- 
ding year; the new missionaries, who are ready 
to take their lives in their hands, are virtually 
rejected, and the question is raised whether our 


These are astounding facts! The Presbyte- 
rian Church is willing that it should be record- 
ed. that it contributes annually only at the rate 
of twenty-eight cents for each communicant 
for the great cause of spreading the gospel! 
These comfhunicanis professing to esteem the 
blessings of the gospel as beyond all prices 
are. willing to let God and angels and men 
know that twenty-eight cents a year is the mea- 
sure of their benevolence towards those whose 
immortal souls must perish without the gospel! 
But no, we must not condemn the generous 
With the miserly. We know that there are 
communicants who contribute: individually to 
this cause from ten dollars to five thousand, 
and if a Jarge portion of the whole sum is thus 
raised by a few, than there must be thousands 
of professing Christians who do not give one 
cent to the cause of human salvation. As far 
as they are concerned, the heathen world might 
sink into hell unpitied) They have no hand 
to stretch out for their deliverance, and of 
course no prayer to offer for their salvation,| 
for. that’ prayer must be worthless which does 
not move its own offerer to contribute one cent 
for the spread of the Gospel. We are grieved 
that.our remonstrance. cannot reach such _per- 
sons; for we must flatter ourselves that no one 
Who reads the Presbyterian is included in this 
Class. It would discourage us in our labours 
if we thought that any one of our readers 
could; with so little profit, peruse our sheet ; but 
we address our readers in hope that they may be 
able to expostulate with such professors, and 
bring them to a better mind. | 
. Povall this we hear the universal apology 
the times! ‘the'times? — This is the accommo- 
dating mantle that covers all delinquencies; 
but. however sufficient the excuse may be with 
men;"‘is it certain that it will be equally ad- 
rnissible*With God? It is undoubted that many 
have been crushed by the calamities of the 
times ;. with.them the apology: might be valid ; 
felt the pressure, pation as long a face as their 
ruined neighbours, and plead the same apology. 
Ie not this. rank hypocrisy before God? Be- 


to'také up the‘ crdes and follow Christ— 


the ground of inability who fully enjoys the 
ofthis life? ‘Every Christian befote 
refyses, should at least be sure that be. has 


by #ome..one or more acts. of .self.denial,en- 


deavoured to“ save the ‘means of assisting to 
gray'of early morn, abd. overlooked the sweet 
(valley inveloped.in a white mist which bore to! 


as 


the’ gospel ‘io the 


Pennsylvania. On the 13th of November, it was 
solemnly dedicated to the triune God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. On the occasion, the 
house was filled to its full extent by an attentive 
audience. The services were as follows :— 
Voluntary by the choir. Invocation and read- 
ing the Scriptures, 2d Chronicles, sixth chapter, 
by Rev. John Dorrance; singing the one hun- 
dredth Psalm,** Before Jehovah’s awful throne.” 
Prayer by the same. Address and dedication 
prayer by the pastor, Rev. E. H. Snowden. 
Singing the one hundred and thirty second 
Psalm, second part, “* Arise, O King of grace 
arise.” Dedication sermon, by the Rev. Nicho- 
las Murray, from Genesis xxviii. 19. Volun- 
tary by the Choir. Prayer and benediction by 
the pastor. A copy of the sermon (which was 
an able defence of Presbyterianism,) has been 
requested by the congregation for publication.” 

It is with peculiar feelings of interest that 
we publish the foregoing notice, transmitted to 
us by the pastor of the Church referred to. It 
awakens many pleasing personal recollections 
which we may be permitted to indulge. <A 
month or two of the first year of our ministry 
was spent in the delightful Valley of Wyoming, 
and in-a humble way, in the inexperience of 
youth, we ministered to the Churches of Wilkes- 
barre and Kingston. Of the kind friends of that 
day, some remain to the present and some have 
fallen asleep. These Churches were then Con- 
gregational, but principally, we believe, through 
the instrumentality of the Rev. Nicholas Mur- 


ray, who became their pastor, they became mn 


Presbyterian and so continue, in connection 
with the General Assembly. ‘These Churches, 
which are on opposite sides of the river Sus- 
quehanna, now constitute separate pastoral 
charges; the Rev. John Dorrance being the 
pastor of the Church in Wilkesbarre, and the 
Rev. E. H. Snowden, pastor of the Church in 
Kingston. The Church edifices are both neat 
and commodious, furnished with colonnade 
fronts, and the congregations are flourishing. 
May they long continue to prosper under the 
ministrations of their respected and useful pas- 
tors. 

We are tempted to digress from Church mat- 
ters to take a view ofthe beautiful Valley, alike 
celebrated in poetry and history, in which these 
Churches are situated. In frequent visits we 
haye seen it under all its aspects, except its 
wintry one, which we never wish to see. We 
have seen: it in the calm summer evening, as 
the moon lighted up its lofty mountains on 
either side, and drew their softened outlines on 


fraternal affection and deep solicitude for the 


THE PRES BY TER 1 
‘the eye the illusion asi ia of an ockan and from hum- ‘geting nature exhibition being the: grand 
atiraction. Like ebildren amusing themselver 
‘which with @ box of fanciful and variegated alphabets, 
thrown around us in | jtis, this,ie A, 26d this is A,.and this is.A too,| 
the beautiful towns, the winding river with its conversion, conversion, conversion, ‘without 
imposing bridge, the farms with their fields of any attempt to form a. syllable, and having an 
every tint of green, the orchards and the brow-| 'dea that the use of the alphabet is the construc- 


; tion of words. There is no spirituality ; no 
‘sing all grouped to make the per-| teaching fo godly edification ; and piety no- 
picture, "| thiag more than a prostituted name. ‘ is 
But we despair of describing the Valley of a. a 

and our holy an uliiu use, where our 
appreciated ; let us say that the careless) jichristian fire, all our pleasant things 
sojourner of a day may be disappointed in a| are laid waste.” Eveh the outward structure 
scenery which he does not put himself to the| of God’s house has become antichristian, and 


most command-| ¢Vety thing calculated to induce holy associa- 
a: tion has been carefully removed, or 
ing situations, 


__' studiously perverted. ‘The time was when the 
There are historical recollections which im- 


distorted visages on the outer walls spoke of 

part to this Valley additional interest, It was] the misery of those who wens. excluded {rom 
the scene of a. savage massacre in which near- saintly privileges ; and the unclean beasts 
ly all the male population, chiefly composed 
of hardy and vigorous men in the prime of life, 
were in one fatal day cut off by the combined 
British and Indian forces, Kingston furnished 
the bloody field, and we have with melancholy 
feelings walked over it, endeavouring to recall 
to the now peaceful scene, the loud crack of 
the rifle, the yell of the savage, the fierce on- 
set of the combatants, the affrighted retreat of 
the defeated, and the shrieks of the wounded, 
After the lapse of many years the bones of 
the massacred have been collected and deposited 
in a grave on the battle ground over which the 
inhabitants of the valley are about to erect a 
granite obelisk. | 

Once inhabited by Indians who built their 
wigwams on the banks of the noble Susque- 
hanna—afterwards the scene of bloody strife 
and many an Indian murder, the Valley now 
lies in repose, and is adorned by the temples of 
God, in which peace and good will to men are 
benevolently proclaimed. 


find a place within. The ancient churches 
were built up from the foundation in the form 
of a cross, to teach the important lesson, that 
it was by the way of sorrow and suffering that 
we could come to that joy which was lasting and 
divine. The arched door said, | am the way, 
pointing upwards to Him. The arched window 
said, | am the Light of Life, pointing also to 
Him, while the painted glass, giving represen- 
tations of the saints? subdued, but did not ob- 
struct the light, and taught the spiritualists to 
see Him in his variously manifested likenesses, 
and to follow them as they followed Christ, as 
lights in the way to glory. ‘The baptismal font 
in the porch, or at the entrance, reminded the 
presumptuous~sipper, that even the child of 
days must be washed before he could be receiv- 
ed into the sacyed courts; and the prominent, 
yet half-concenled altar, spoke of mercy and of 
holiness; of majesty and of condescension; of 
a crucified Saviour and ofa risen and reign- 
ing Lord; inviting approach, but saying at the 
same time, how sacred is the banqueting place 
of his love, and how fearful in holiness is even 
the mercy-seat of God. The body of the 
church was called the Nave, (from navis a 
ship,) as the anti-type of the ark ; tossed about 
on the sea of this world, and exposed to many 
a storm and blast, but still the only place of 
safety. The upper part was called the choir, 
and shadowed forth the heavenly mansions, 
where the praises of God are sung without 
ceasing : and the carved work in stall and cano- 
py, loft. and shrine, window and door, within 
and without, represented the workmanship of 
the Holy Ghost in the new creation, whose’ 
hand fashions into varied forms of surpassing 
beauty the rude material of nature. Every or- 
nament was wrought into the form of a cross ; 


Anorner Symprom.—We are indebted to 
the Episcopal Recorder for the subjoined ex- 
tracts from one of the *“‘ Sermons for the Times,” 
which have succeeded the “ Tracts for the 
Times,” and which will probably startle our read- 
ers more than any thing which we have as yet 
presented from the writings of those accom- 
plished Jesuits, the Oxford Tractarians. The 
title of the discourse is, ‘ The pollutions of the 
Temple, or the Church a place for the worship 
of God and not for the conversion of sinners.” 
The authorship is ascribed on the title “ to 
clergymen of the Church of. England.” The 
Editors of the Recorder do not hesitate to say 
that this sermon is a ‘* wicked production,” and 
that the Oxford gentlemen are Jesuits who are 
conspiring against the interests of Christianity, 
under the promptings of Rome. We have not 
room for all the extracts but we give enough 
to prove that the writers are wicked infidels or 
insane drivellers. 


‘The house of God in the present day is a 
place without defence; by the law of the land its 
doors must stand open as a licensed thorough- 
fare for the uncircumcised and the unclean ; the 
structure itself is erected for the conveniency 
of man, and not to the honour of God, and the 
spiritual teachings of the ancient pattern have 
been superseded by heathenish designs, and 
unmeaning decorations of individual fancy. 
Who of this generation imagines that clean 
hands and a pure heart are God’s stipulated 
qualifications for ascending the hill of the Lord, 
and standing in his holy place; and that the 
treading of God’s courts and the appearing in 
' his presence are exclusively saintly privileges? 
Alas! Alas! the penitent is no longer to be 
found kneeling in the porch, conscious of his 
unworthiness to make a nearer approach to the 
place where God’s name is recorded, and where 
His honour dwelleth ; nor the publican to be 
seen standing afar off, smiting upon his breast, 
and crying, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.’ 
‘ How is the gold become dim, and the most 
fine gold changed!’ The wall of the holy 
place has been trodden down, and without a 
sacrifice, and without a washing, and without a 
change of vestment, the gentiles have entered 
in and taken possession, as if it were their pro- 
per appointed court. Instead of a saintly Am- 
brose closing the dour against the penitent 
Theodosius, we have men going about from 
house to house, who think they are doing God 
service by holding out to the sinner even the 
inducement of temporal advantage to attend 
a place of worship. Who may not come and 
take a seat in the presence of the King of kings? 
and what is more fearful still, who is not invi- 
ted to take part in a form of worship, which 
cannot be used without blasphemy by other 
than a pious soul, and hallowed lips? ‘lhe 
very purpose of God’s house is perverted, and 
its proper work can hardly be said to be done 
in it. Instead of the fire upon the altar, and 
the lights of the sanctuary continually burning, 
and the ministers waiting upon their ministry 
in the courses, and watching unto prayer, as 
God’s elect, crying day and night unto Him, 
we have a deserted and shut up house, as if it 
were an honour little to be desired to wait upon 
the Lord. The service of worship, when it is 
performed, what is it? the reading of a beauti- 
ful composition, the uttering of words by a 
congregation of sinners, which they do not un- 
derstand, or (with an occasional exception) a 
lifeless form irreverently gone through ; and to 
consummate the whole, the sermon, instead of 
having for its purpose the edification and per- 
fecting of God’s saints, is an address to sinners, 
thereby sanctioning their unholy intrusion into 
the house of God.” . 

* * * ¥ 
‘“‘ The truth is, every time a sinner is exhort- 
ed to repent, wilhout effect, and every time that 
he enters the house of God, an incalculable in- 
jury is doneto him. The process of hardening 
is not only advanced, but should any extraor- 
dinary visitation lead to his after awakening 
and conversion, his mind has been so injurious- 
ly familiarized with the letter of God’s word, 
and with holy things, that humility, reverence, 
and obedience, are of equally hopeless attain- 
ment, and it is a serious question whether such 
a soul be capable of salvation; holy things are 
for holy persons, and if the ungodly will pre- 
sume to touch them, they must bear the penal- 
ty. Be assured it was no idle caution which 
was given to Moses, ‘Draw not nigh hither, 
put thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground ;’ and the 
commandment of Him who has said, ‘ ye shall 


great and little, stood like so many fingers 
silently pointing out the path to the heavenlies, 
whither Jesus our forerunner has gone before. 
Such was the house of God in former times, 
when worshippers prostrated themselves when 
they adored; knelt when they prayed; and 
stood with reverence when they praised God, 
or listened to His Word, and the exhortation 
of His minister. But the wicked have impudent- 
ly carried their seats into the holy place, and 
erected their pews there, insulting God to his 
face, and telling Him by their every act, that 
the house has become their own.” 


Prous Parents.—Our readers may recollect 
that several years since, an investigation was 
instituted to ascertain what proportion of theo- 
logical students at that time prosecuting their 
studies in our several seminaries, were the 
children of pious parents. We distinctly re- 
member that the result of the examination veri- 
fied the promises of God to honour and bless 
the faithful efforts of parents to train their chil- 
dren in the fear of the Lord. Religion is not 
hereditary, but through the blessing of God on 
the faith and prayers of his people, it is often 
seen in the same family line for generations. 
The mantle of the pious father or mother rests 
upon the child, and the child in return becomes 
the instrument of religious influence to those 
who may descend from him. To pious mothers 
especially is this gracious influence to be attri- 
buted. From their position, as the daily and 
hourly guardians and companions of their chil- 
dren, they may watch the earliest develop- 
ments of their intellect and moral character, 
and adapt their instructions to the present exi- 
gency. The discreet and affectionate mother 
exerts an extraordinary influence over the cha- 
racter of her rising progeny, and, if there be 
added to these qualities, intelligence and piety, 
the most salutary results may be anticipated. 
A child is not likely to forget the tenderness of 
a mother’s love; her watchful care; her deep 
solicitude ; her patient instruction; her solemn 
rebuke; her fervent prayers. Much may be 
expected of sucha child in future years, espe- 
cially as he is accompanied by the promise of 
God, that in mature life he shall not depart 
from the way in which pious parents trained 
him in youth. 

In a letter just received from a student of 
Theology in the Seminary at Princeton, we 
have a delightfulillustration of these remarks. 
In that institution there are at present one hun- 
dred and nine yoang men prosecuting their stu- 
dies with a view to the Christian ministry, and 
of this number me hundred and two are the 
children of prows mothers, and seventy-seven of 
them have pious fathers. How striking this fact! 
It shows that the promise is to the children as 
well as to the parents ; it shows how the Most 
High honours maternal piety; it evinces that 
God has respect to the faith of pious parents,|. 
and that he encourages it not merely by saving 
their children, but by elevating them to the 
highest earthly dignity in making them his 
ambassadors to their dying fellow men; yes, 
within the walls of Princeton Seminary, is the 
result of much prayer,—of prayer which has 
been graciously answered. Christian mothers, 
be unceasing in your efforts to impress on the 
hearts of your children the fear of God, and 
in due season you shall reap if you faint not. 
Irreligious parents, remember how fearful will 
be your dismay when in the great day of ac- 
count, the irreligion and consequent destruction 
of your children will be charged to your negli- 


not be despised with impunity. Thus, by the} ample. 
admission of sinners into the church, two hor- a | 
rible evils are perpetrated, the house of God is} © Ecctrstasticar.—On Wednesday evening, 


sacrilegiously profaned, and the sinner’s soul) November 9th, 1842, by the Presbytery of 
“ All, all bears the impress of antichrist, Jastalled pastor-of the Presbyterian church at 

: Newcastle, Delaware. On this occasion the 


‘the sky. _We have seen. it when the. storm 
swept. over and. the thunders were echoed 
hill'to hill. “We:have seen it in its richest 
‘verdure, with its highly cultivated fields bear- 
ing the golden. harvest, arid we have seen it un- 
der allthe gorgebusdrapery.ofautuma. We have 
stood’ on: the lofty brow of the mountain in the 


whose. advanced guards have taken occupation | 

of the house of God. Adoration is gone ; vene-| Rev. James Latta presided, and delivered the 

ration and reverence are gone; humility '1/ charge to the pastor ; the Rev. John C. Backus, 
of the Presbytery of Baltimore, preached. the 


ne; obedience is géne; mortification, sell-} 

nial, and the cross are gone. Priestly rule, | ™ 

priestly blessing, and ministerial responsibilil) | sermon ;.and the Rev, R. Ha ppersett delivered 

are gone; the Word of God.is corrupted ; tht | the charge to the congregation. | | 

‘sacraments have been converted into empty. | 
€ 


signs, and the daily sacrifice has ceased. 


| On the 18th of November, the Rev. John 
have abundance of preaching it is true; it has} Decker,:jun.,.wasinstalled pastor of the Pres-/ 
‘become a profitable trading tn toys; the jinter-| byterian church ‘at ‘Bladensburg, Maryland, by 


ging without, showed their fruitless attempt af 


while the crocketted spire, pinnacle, and point,| 


the Presbytery of Baltimore, Rev. Dr. Lautie, 
of Washington city, preached the sermon ; Rev. 
Mr. Harrison, of Alexandria, presided and pro- 
posed the constitutional questions to the pastor 
and people ; Rev. Mr. Berry, of Georgetown, 
gave the charge to the pastor; and Rev. Mr. 
Tustin, Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
gave the charge to the people. The services 
were appropriate, interesting, and solemn, 

On the 20th of November, the Presbytery 


stalled the Rev. James M. Allen pastor over the 


| Presbyterian church at Goochland, Virginia, 


formerly under the pastoral charge of the late 
James Wharey.. The Rev. William S. White 
preached the sermon and gave the charge to 
the people; and the Rev. P. J. Sparrow to the 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A Grammar or THe German Lancuace. By George 
Henry Noehden, LL.D. From the eighth London 
edition. By the Rev. C. H. F. Bialloblotzkey, P.H D. 
With alterations and large additions, chiefly from the 
Grammars of D. Becker, By Rev. Barnas Sears, 
D.D., President of the Newton ‘Theological Institution. 
med » 1842: Allen, Merrill § Wardwell. 12mo. 
pp. 452, 
This is a new edition of a highly esteemed Grammar 

of the German Language, to which the American Editor 

has made important additions. The valuable matter of 

Noehden and Becker combined, furnishes an excellent 

Grammar for the student. 

Famity Prayers; Being a complete course for eight 
weeks; with additional prayers suited to the various 
occasions and circumstances of a Family. By the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rector of Walton, Herts. First 
American, from the second London Edition, adapted 
for use in the United States. Philadelphia, 1842: 
Herman Hooker. 12mo. pp. 412. 

Weare not such enemies of forms of prayer as to dis- 
suade from their use on all occasions. ‘To the timid 
who want self-possession, they may be useful, and we 
would recommend their use to such as neglect family 
worship from an apprehension of a want of ability to 
conduct it to edification. The prayers of Bickersteth 
are excellent, and a holy unction seems to pervade them. 
Mornine or THE Rerormation. By Enoch Pond, Pro. 

fessor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor. Ameri- 

can Sunday School Union. 18mo. pp. 324. 

We are pleased to see such a book as this put into 
the hands of our Sunday school children, It will not 
repel them by its size, for it is a small volume, and yet it 
embraces the great events of the Reformation graphically 
described, and possessing all the interest of an exciting 
narrative. The author has drawn the principal portion 
of his materials from D’ Aubigné’s history, as he acknow- 
ledges, and he has not suffered the incidents of that stir- 
ring period to lose their interest in his hands. 

Work anp Wacses: or Life in Service. A continuation 
of « Little coin, much care.” By Mary Howitt. New 

York, 1842: Appleton & Co. Philadelphia, George 

Appieton. 18mo. pp. 178. 

The heroine of this tale is a serving girl, and it is de- 
signed, we presume, to illustrate the success attendant 
upon good conduct in humble life. The story is enga- 
ging, and the author depicts human nature in its various 
positions with much success. One or two expressions 
seem to justify the theatre, and one or two others struck 
us unfavourably. ‘The story is not a religious one. 
CLaImMs OF THE CouNTRY ON AMERICAN Femates, By 

Miss Coxe, author of the “ Young Ladies Compan. 
. jon,” &ec. Columbus, 1842: Isaac N. Whiting. Vol. 

1, pp. 243, Vol. 2, pp. 243. 

We have several times had the opportunity of noticing 
the works of this accomplished lady, and of commend- 
ing the ability with which she uses her pen. Her wri- 
tings are unexceptionable in respect to their moral ten- 
dency, and are therefore safe companions for young or 
old. The examination which we have given to the pre- 
sent work, satisfies us that it is the result of much re- 
flection and research, and will afford entertainment and 
instruction, ‘The author regards woman in the various 
positions in which she may be placed, and illustrates her 
views by historical facts and incidents. The tone of the 
writer’s sentiments is elevated, and it would be a happy 
event for our country if it more generally inspired the 
gentler sex. = 
Tscnoor ; the Converted Indian Chief. American Sun- 

day School Union. 18mo. pp. 36. 

A very pleasing narrative of the conversion and Chris- 
tian character of Tschoop, a Mohican Indian, under the 
early missions of the Moravians. ‘T'schoop was buried 
in Bethlehem in 1746. 

An ANALYsis oF THE Book or Jos, with illustrative notes. 

American Sunday School Union. 18mo. pp. 162. 

This bovk consists of the Scripture text, a continued 
narfative of the life of Job with explanatory remarks, 
and notes. The reader with this aid will be better able 
to understand this attractive portion of Holy Writ. 

For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Statement from the Executive Committee,of the Wants and 
Exigencies of the Cause of Foreign Missions in the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


From the Annual Report, submitted to the 
General Assembly in May last, it will be seen, 
that if, during the year, any increase is made 
to the missionary force, it must be met by an 
increase of donations; otherwise the increase 
of force must incura debt on the part of the 
Board, or the brethren be detained at home. 
Now, with the qualified men waiting, and the 
loud and urgent calls from the perishing heath- 
en, the Committee dare not take the responsi- 
bility of saying to these brethren—you must 
stay at home. That question the providence of 
God now submits to the churches, and it is for 
them to give the answer. Since the meeting of 
the General Assembly, the proceedings of the 
Committee have been as follows— 

1. One physician has been sent to North 
India, where there was a most pressing call for 
his services. . 

2. One coloured teacher has been sent to 
Western Africa. One coloured licentiate of 
Newton Presbytery, and one female coloured 
teacher, are ready to sail in the first vessel. 
One coloured licentiate of West Lexington 
Presbytery, will be ready to sail in February 
next. 

3. One printer for China is ready to sail, 
and is detained from that great field by the 
want of funds merely. 

4. A physician for Siam, to join the Rev. 
Mr. Buell, has long been most urgently want- 
ed. Our expectation is, that one will be ready 
to sail in February next. 

5. One missionary to the Creek Indians is 
now about setting out for that destitute field of 
labour. 

6. Three missionaries are prepared to go to 
India, and will be ready to sail when the pro- 
per time of the year arrives. The most press- 
ing calls are made for them to hasten their de- 
parture to that large and important field. 

Here there are eleven brethren, with the 
wives of such of them as may be married, 
whom God, in answer to the prayers of his 
people, as we trust, has raised up for the mis- 
sionary work. Some of them have gone, and 
the others are standing as it were on the shore, 
wailing the response from the churches, It is 
a solemn question now submitted—Shall the 
means be furnished ? 

If we turn to the receipts of the present year, 
commencing on the first of May, it will be seen 
that unless they be greatly increased-during the 
coming six months, it will be impracticable to 
send out the brethren who are now waiting. 
For the first six months of the last year the re- 
ceipts were $25,408. For the same period of 
this year they are but $22,459; showing a 
falling off of near $3000. This is a most pain- 
ful and humiliating exhibition of the receipts of 
the entire Church for one-half of the year in 
aid of the cause of Foreign Missions. _ ‘The do- 
nations last year were only at the rate of two 
and a quarter cents a month, for each indivi- 

val communicant. For the six months of the 
present year, it is but at the rate of one. and. 
two-third cents a month. Such limited support 
would seem to say. that the. ministers and 
churches have become.tired of this part of the. 
Saviour’s work, and wish to be released from 
it. The General Assembly, without a dissent- 
ing voice, recommended to the churches to raise 


during the year $100,000, In six months off 


of West Hanover ordained, and afterwards in-} 


received, Under the resolutions of the Gene-| 
ral Assembly, the Committee felt themselves 


the enterprise ; cautiously, it is true, and keep- 
ing the increase of their operations within their 
control, so that a large and discouraging debt 
should not be incurred ; but while the friends 
of the missionary cause withhold that support, 
without which it can neither exist nor go for- 
ward, the duties of the Committee are surround- 
ed by perplexity and embarrassment. This 
will. to some extent appear, if we look separate- 
ly at the facts abave stated. : 
1. The most pressing calls from the mission 
at Lodiana were made or a physician. A new 
state of feeling had arisen among the heathen 
there. Instead of standing aloof from the Chris- 
tian missionaries, and considering every thing 
they offered them as unclean and polluted, they 
pressed for medicines, and brought their sick 
and dying, and laid them down at their door. 
No physician was connected with the mission, 


} and the brethren for want of medical know- 


ledge, could not act; nor could they refuse to 
act without the charge of hard-heartedness and 
hypocrisy in their professions of love to these, 
their heathen neighbours. Besides, in the pro- 
vidence of God, here was a new door of ac- 
cess opened to the families, to the hearts, and 
to the kindest and best feelings of these be- 
nighted men. 
a man of God, who, while he healed their bo- 

dily diseases, would tell them of the great Phy- 

sician of souls—and while he stood by the dy- 

ing bed, would point thesin-burdened soul to the 
Lamb of God. Such a brother, God in his pro- 
vidence provided ; he has been sent out, and in 

a few weeks more, if God be with him, he will 
be on his field of labour. Is there a single mem- 
ber of the Church, who would have kept that 
brother at home, or would now wish him to be 
recalled? Alas! Look at the receipts for the 
last six months, how few there are who have 
given any evidence that they care for the mat- 
ter at all! | 

2. Let us.consider next the mission to West- 
ern Africa. It is now established in the Kroo 
country, and if it be properly supported, with 
every prospect of success. Whatever differ- 
ence of sentiment there may be in regard to 
while men going as missionaries to Africa, 
there is none as to sending qualified coloured 
men. ‘There are two such; both licentiates of 
our Presbyteries, who, with their wives, and 
two coloured teachers, are prepared to go.— 
Must they also be kept at home? Do the dy- 
ing cries of down-trodden and oppressed Afri- 
ca meet no more with a response in the hearts 
of Christian men? Who are these tens of 
thousands standing in the way of these mes- 
sengers of mercy, ready to carry to their dy- 
ing countrymen the bread of life? Alas, for 
the Church athome! These tens of thousands 
are her own members, each one of them wear- 
ing the badge of the Saviour! 3 

3. The subject grows in magnitude, as we 
advance in the examinations of its details. 
Within reach of the Church, and connected 
with her by her missionaries, are a people num- 
bering more than one-fourth of the human fam- 
ily, all reading the same language, and except- 
ing a few thousand copies, all without the Bi- 
ble. More of this multitude are already acces- 
sible than the whole Christian Church will reach 
in a generation. For this people a printer, 
fully qualified, and master of the whole busi- 
ness of printing Chinese with metal types, is 
ready toembark. By these improvements the 
expense of printing the Chinese Bible, and other 
religious publications, will be reduced to about 
one-third of the former cost. But we are with- 
out the means to purchase the printing press 
and fixtures, to pay for his passage to his field 
of labour, and support him there. 

4. Every heathen land, though shrouded in 
the darkness and pall of death, has plague- 
spots of sin peculiar to itself. In Siam, the 
most extensive system of idolatry in the world 
has its seat, and is supported and upheld by the 
Government as the religion of the State. The 
providence of God has opened the way, and 
heretofore blessed the labours of the pious phy- 
sician there. ‘The most pressing calls reach 
us by every letter for a physician to join the 
Presbyterian mission in Siam. But we are able 
to answer those letters only by referring to our 
empty and overdrawn treasury. 

5. Atthe very doors of the Church, almost 
within hearing of the Gospel, one of the largest 
Indian tribes is totally destitute of religious in- 
struction. For years past the devices of Satan 
had closed every door of accessto them. But 
God in his providence has removed those bar- 
riers, and the way is now open. A single mis- 
sionary is about setting out for them, where two 
at least ought to have gone together. But the 
support for one even is not yet afforded. Who 
are they, and where are they, who care for the 
souls of these poor Indians? Is it not enough 
that we have taken their country from them, 
but will the Church also deny to them the bread 
of life? 

6. For want of strength in men and means, 
the missions in India are suffering on every 
hand. Men are wanted, and most pressingly, 
most urgently do the accessible desolations call 
forthem. Every missionary who goes out with 
the spirit of his Master is himself a host. Three 
will be ready to go when the proper time ar- 
rives. Should they be detained for want of 
means, it will be like death to the hopes of the 
brethren there—and will it not be like death to 
the best interests of the Church at home? , 

But the exigencies of the cause have not yet 
been all unfolded. Would to God we could stop 
here, for the foregoing is enough to clothe the 
Church in humiliation and shame, at the feet 
of her Lord, whose cause she has thus ne- 
glected. 

To support existing missions, as they stood 
on the Ist of May last, will require, as already 
stated, a sum as large as was received last year. 
Unless more than this sum be received, the 
brethren ready to go must be withheld from 
their work. But if less than that sum be fur- 
nished, the effect on existing missions will be 
disastrous. First, the schools from the highest 
to the lowest must be broken up, and the chil- 
dren abandoned ; then the printing presses must 
he stopped, the translation and the distribution 
of the Bible arrested ; lastly the itinerant preach- 
ing of the gospel from village to village, and 
from city to city, must be given up. No one 
particular here named can be carried forward 
without means. Painful as this picture is in 
its general outline, we must look at its details, 
if we would feel at all its dreadful import. 
Take asingle item. In the boarding schools 
are nearly one hundred female children of dif- 
ferent ages. They have been carefully in- 
structed in religious knowledge, and have all 
been baptized in the name of the Lord. Having 
lost caste, if the schools are broken up, they 
are exposed to want and starvation, unless they 
yield themselves to a life of shame and degra- 
dation. What a change is here. ‘The cold- 
ness of Christian charity has driven them from 
the Church of God, and with his name upon 
them they are taken into the temples of Satan. 
Mothers in Israel, can you contemplate these 
things unmoved? Christian sisters, have your 
hearts also become seared and hardened in the 
cause of Christ? 


_ It.is distressing to contemplate even the pos- 
sibility of such painful and disastrous results. 
But nothing can avert them but the timely aid 
of the friends of the cause. It is not the wish 
of the Committee to excite undue apprehensions 
for the safety of the missionary work ; but it is 
their duty to atate distinctly; and without dis- 
guise or concealment, the exigencies in which 
the apathy of the churches have placed it. In 
doing so they would not use the language of 
discouragement. ‘There is ample time in the 


six months for the churches, and the 
friends of the cause, to relieve it from all em- 


the year but a fifth pett of that sum has been : 


A skilful physician was wanted, | 


barrassment In the continued pressure of the 
times, and ngement of the currency in 
many places, a mofe than ordinary degree of 


| bound to go forward with a gradual increase off self-denial will be required. The time has fully 


come when every professing Christian is urged, 
by the strongest and highest motives, to sustain 
and strengthen the blessed agencies of the 
Church among the heathen. In such a time as 
this most especially does the cause heed the 
active assistance of every minister of the gos- 
pel. It is in your power, dear brethren, to 
save and enlarge the foreign missionary work 
of the Church ; or by standing ‘at a distance 
from it, or passing by on the other side, to in- 
sure its failure. If you will bring this subject 
before the churches respectively—if you will 
read this statement from the pulpit, and ex- 
plain to the people of God their duty and inte- 
rest in this work, and.at a suitable time afford 
them an opportunity, so that as individuals they 
make their free-will offerings, the results 
will relieve the cause from difficulty, and leave 
many a blessing among the churches them-~ 
selves. 
The whole subject is one of t and deep _ 
interest. It would be easy to snleren: but it is 
deeined unnecessary. Nothing the Committee 
could say, would add weight to the solemn facts: : 
and circumstances already stated, and the whole | 
cause, with all its cherished interests, is sub- 
mitted to the prayerful consideration of every 
minister and every member of the Church. 


n Hovusr, 
New fork Nov. 15th, 1842. 


For the Presbyterian. 
RIGHTS OF RULING ELDERS.—No, IL. 

Mr. Editor—My First objection tothe new. 
doctrine concerning the rights of Ruling Elders, 
is, that it pre-supposes the identity of the offices 
of ‘Teaching and Ruling Elders. Until | be- 
came aware of this radical principle of the new : 
doctrine, | did not regard it.with much appre. 
hension. It occurred to me, in the commence- 
ment of this controversy, that if nothing more 
was involved in the claim than the single pri- 
vilege of ** laying on hands,” in the right nt sd | 
dination, that, although an innovation, it could 
do little mischief, and was rather a bagatelle, 
scarcely worth the trouble of a conflict. But 
when its advocates began to disclose the lead- 
ing principle just adverted to, and did not scru- 
ple to avow that it*laid at the foundation of 
their scheme, | immediately saw, or thought I 
saw, the most serious objections to that scheme. 
I could no longer consider it as a small. affair, 
or as a contention for a mere ceremony. The 
first thing which really startled me, was a state- 
ment made by one of your correspondents, who, 
six or seven months ago, in a communication 
on this subject, declared, that “ one of the most 
zealous advocates of the \doctrine in question, 
was heard to say, that he had been Twick or- 
DAINED;” and on being requested to explain 
himself, said, that he had been once ordained, 
a number of years before, as a Ruling Elder, 
and afterwards asa minister of the Gospel. 
This he represented as entirely wrong; and 
intimated that, if it were to do again he should 
be inclined to refuse submission to it, believing 
that his first ordination was quite sufficient. 
This statement alarmed me. 1 became instant- 
ly satisfied that if the new notion should be 
adopted and go into operation, it would not onl 
exert an unfavourable influence, but would ulti- 
mately destroy the office of Ruling Elder, at least 
in its essential features, as a part of our system, 
Only introduce the principle, that the office of 
the Pastor and the Ruling Elder is the same; that 
every Ruling Elder in the land, who has been 
rezularly introduced into his office, has receiv-- 
ed an ordination which clothes him with the 
highest ministerial power; and that in virtue of 
it, he has a right, whenever he pleases, to as- 
sume the functions of preaching and adminis- 
tering the sacraments; and, of course, that 
none ought to be chosen and set apart as Ruling 
Elders, but those who were endowed with quali- 
fications for these public services ;—only adopt 
this principle and act upon it, and the disorder 
and mischief likely to ensue, would transcend 
all calculation. It would do more, either, on 
the one hand, to annihilate the office of the 
Ruling Elder in our Church, or, on the other, 
to degrade the ministerial character, than any 
thing the most thoroughgoing enemy of our. 
system could easily devise or propose. | 

This is no vain dream. If the notion of 
these brethren should become the law and the 
practice of the Church, then no one could be. 
wisely or safely thought of as a Ruling Elder 
who was not qualified to perform the whole: 
ministerial work, if he should incline to do so. 
But if this plan were adopted, then not one: 
congregation in ten could ever hope to be sup- 
plied with a plurality of Ruling Elders. A 
large majority of our churches can with great 
difficulty find four or five men among their 
communicants, with such a character for piety, 
good sense, prudence, and exemplary, edifying 
deportment, as renders them qualified to serve: 
the Church as Ruling Elders, according to our 
present demands and expectations from that 
office. But what could be done if the office 
called for acceptable public speaking, and a 
sufficient amount of sound theological know- 
ledge to enable its incumbents to be. edifying: 
public instructors? If such qualifications were 
necessary, then how many of our two thousand 
churches could have a plurality of Ruling El. 
ders at all? Certainly not more than a tenth 
part of them, if so many. | 

Perhaps it will be said, that although every 
Ruling Elder were clothed with the power of 
preaching and administering the ordinances, if 
he thought proper to do so, yet not one ip ten 
or perhaps twenty, would have the least de- 
sire to do so, and consequently, there would 
be little or no danger of the Church, from 
the operation of the new doctrine, being over- 
run with preaching Elders, and men adapted to. 
bring a disgrace on the ministry. But what 
security is there for this? Nothing but the 
inclination, the caprice, or the vanity of the in- 
dividual. And, unfortunately, all experience 
proves that the Elders, most likely to assume. 
the exercise of these public functions, wouid be 
precisely the most vain, presumptuous, and un-. 
qualified. So that if the new doctrine were 
once received, the Church would soon be over- 
run with pulpit performances adapted to de- 
grade the ministry, and to pain the hearts of 
all who love the prosperity of Zion. 

The inevitable consequences, then, of the 
adoption of this new doctrine would be either 
to let down the ministry toan i standard, 
by authorizing every Ruling Elder in the land 
to be a’ preacher if he chose; or to lif up the 
Eldership to such an elevation as would render 
the enjoyment of the office beyond the reach of 
a large majority of our churches, Many a 
pious, judicious layman, may be acceptably and 
eminently useful to the Church, in the office of 
the Ruling Elder, according to the prevailing 
and ordinary views of the nature and functions 
of the office, who could never occupy a useful 
place as a public instructor. And | am per- 
fectly persuaded that the more entirely distinct 
fromthat of the Teaching Elderthis office is kept 
in the Church, the more likely it will be to an- 
swer the great purpose for which it was ap- 
pointed. ‘The true way to destroy it, as an 
office practically useful in the Church, is to 
take it out of its proper place, and assign to it 
a different sphere of duty from that which was 
originally intended. ; 

There is every reason to believe that the 
office of Ruling r was once nearly banish- 
ed from the visible Church, by a process anal- 
ogous to that which this new doctrine aims to 
introduce. Ambrose, who lived in the fourth 
century, speaking of this class, of officers, said, 
“In the synagogue, and, aflerwards in, the 
Church, there was: a class of Elders without 
whose counsel nothing. was dene; which by 


what negligence it grew into disuse | know not, 


unless, pethaps by the sloth, or rather by the 
pride of the Teachers, who alone. wished to ap-, 
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were no other ny of this, the passage o 
Scripture found in 1 ‘Tim. v.17, would be quite 
sufficient fo establish it. Yet in the fourth cen- 
tury afier Christ this class of lders had, in a. 
great’ mensute, fallen inio disuse. This. fact 
Ambrose asctibes éither to the sloth or. the 
pridé of ihe Teachers. How was this? How. 
could sloth or pride. bring it, about? By the 
plainest process imaginable. ‘The original func- 
ion of the Ruling Biders was, as “ overseers 
of the flock,” to waich over. the morals and 
manners Of the Church members, and, in gere- 
ral, to deliberate upon and conduct every thing 
pertaining to, Christian discipline. the, 


Church became lax in doctrine and corrupt in| 


morals, in the third and fourth centuries, dis- 
ony, of iff 
tain it with an nd of fidelity was difficult 
tenance of it was devolved, could not fail to be 
uopopular. The office, consequently, became 
an Gnwelcome one, both to. those w 
and to their fellow-members. And, as a spirit 


of ambition and uphallowed aspiring was the} 


prevalent spirit of the day, the Ruling Elders 
were, very naturally, tempted gradually to lay 
aside the bate disciplinary part of their 


something.” >There is abundant, evidence: 
apostolic Church there was a class 

Elders who assisted’ in ruling, but did not 
doctrine.” if 


course, relaxed: to main-| 


with inspired lips.” “To, attempt Christianity 
at all,” he said in another place, “it was 
Cessary that they should attempt it wholly 
that they were now doing so, and were sure 


The chief part of Mr. Newman’s 
te] sermon -was an attack upon the 


i rinciples o 
the Reformation. At the close of it he gave a 
catalogue of saints, in which were. St. Dun- 
stan and Sit. Leo, | suppose the latter saint 
must be Leo the Tenth; no other so suited to 
the scope of Mr, Newman’s sermon occurs to 
At the close of the sermon I left the Church 
| T could not remain to the communion. _ | left it 
with much bleeding at heari, but, Sir, I have 
thought that some good may result from my 
sending this account of what | saw and heard to 
. I have—as I observed it was. my intention 
—abstained from making any comment; but 
surely the thing speaks for itself. On the other 
side you will find my name and address; | shall 


Those on whom the main-} be ready, ifcalled upon, to substantiate my state- 


ment; but at present it may suffice that I sub- 
scribe myself Your obedient servant, 


September 29,1842. | 
Thad nearly forgotten to mention, what | 
teally think the attention of the Bishop of Lon- 
don. should be directed to, that in Mr. Dods- 


' worth’s church (Regent’s Park,) where I was 


office, and to usurp the fulaction of the Teach-|* present on St. Bartholomew’s day, and heard a. 


ing Elders, as, at once, more popular, and more 
gratifying to eelfishness.and pride. The re- 
sult, was, that the distinction between the Ruling 


and Teaching Elders was obliterated, and the} 


teaching function alone left in use. 
waa this usurping process confined 
the Elders. A’ similar. course proud .en- 
croachment was pursued by the Deacons.. The} 
orignal Deacons, we know were appointed to 
receiveand disbursethe charities of the Church ; 
in word to take care. of the Church’s poor. 


they were appointed to preach| 


ive, as some modern Deacons are, 
would be directly contradictory to the inspired 
record of their original a 
itt the sixth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles.| 
Yet two centurics after the institution of the} 
effice had not elapsed before the Deacons began 
to preach, and to devolve the care of the poor 
on sub-deacons; and not long afterwards arch- 
deacons were appointed to gratify the selfish 
spirit of some aspiring ecclesiastics. 


Similar to this, Mr. Editor, will undoubtedly | 
he the consequence, if the new doctrine con- 
_ cerning Elders should be established. [f every 
one elected and ordained as.a Ruling Elder, is 
thereby considered as being invested with the: 
character and powers of a minister of the Gos-, 
pel, as completely as pastor inthe land, 

uarter of a century will not elapse before the 

Xuling Elders will generally abandon the lower 
and humbler part of their office, and aspire to 
the more popular and gratifying. And thus,| 
the advocates of this doctrine, instead of eleva- 
ting the character and enlarging the usefulness 
of Ruling Elders, in their appropriate sphere, 
will find in the end, that they have been instru- 
mental, in proportion to their success, in banish- 
ing that class of officers from the Church. 

CALVIN. 


STRANGE DOINGS AT OXFORD. 

. Sir—Impressed witlt the obligation that rests 
upon the clergy of our Church, as a means of 
guarding the Deotesteat religion from such en-} 
croachments as may insensibly endanger it, 
to expose the system that (in the words of the 
Bishop-of Chester, uttered more than four years 
ago, but which are equally applicable now) “is 
daily assuming a more serious and alarming 
aspect, and threatens us with a revival of the 
worst evils of the Romish system,” | am in- 
duced to present to the public, through the me- 
dium of your journal, a plain statement of what 
I witmessed in the neighbourhood of Oxford, on 
‘Thursday the 22d inst., making no comment, 
leaving them to draw the conclusion which to 
every reasoning mind cannot fail to suggest it- 


l arrived in Oxford (on my way from town 
to the place of my appointed labours) on 
Wednesday the 21st. A clergyman with 
whom I accidentally met, informed me (a cir- 
cumstance of which | had no previous intima- 
tion whatever,) that the next day was the an- 
niversary of the opening of Littlemore church, 
and that there was to be a full service there, 
commencing at eleven repaired 
thither in consequence, and arriving before 
the appointed hour, wished to gain admittance! 
toa house which | was informed Mr. Newman 
employs as a monastery, and where there are 
already seven young men lodged, but was told 
that ‘no one could be admitted without a person. 
al introduction or ticket from Mr. Newman. 
However I visited the school-rooms, which were 
hung round with a variety of pictures; and 
afier spending a short time there, entered the 
church, and took my seat amid the congrega- 
tion. The small building was filled. There 
were (as well as I could estimate) about forty 
clergyman present, most of them very young 
men. The walls and pew-doors, were richly 
decorated with white and red dahlias and laur- 
els, formed into wreaths and crosses. The 
communion-table, over the centre of which 
there wasa white wooden cross, had on it the 
usual chalice and paten (it having been an-j 
nouaced that the sacrament was to be admin- 
istered on the occasion,) but the elements were 
carefully concealed in a small recess at the 
north end of the table. 

The bell: continued tolling untit twenty min- 
lites past eleven, none of the officiating minis- 
ters having as yet made their appearance, when 
it suddenly ceased, and I heard a loud mutter. 
At first I thought it was the rumbling of cart- 
wheels on the road, but finding it continued for 
full five minutes, I was at a loss to conjecture 
its cause; it evidently proceeded from without 
—so totally indistinct was it, that | did not for 
a moment suspect it constituted a part of the 
day’s service. At length the mutter (this is 
the only word by which I can describe it) grew 
less confused, and after a little | heard voices 
engaged in a chant. I listened attentively, but 
could not distinguish the words, until, at hal/ 
past-eleven o'clock, (this having now continued 
for the space of ten minutes,) there was a mo- 
mentary pause, and a very loud voice exclaim- 
ed from the porch, “Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates, and be ye up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in.” Imme- 
diately several persons that were standing al 
the entrance fell back; then all in the church 
rose from their seats, and a clergyman entered, 
followed by about twenty boys in surplices, 
Mr: Newman and his curate bringing up the 
rear of the procession. All walked up, the 
aisle: the boys stopped in a place reserved for 
them near the desk, but the three clergymen 
knelt at the communion-rails, Mr. Newman in 
the centre, Opposite the wooden cross. They 
continued in this attitude for four or five min- 
utes; then, when they had risen, there was a 
pause for some minutes longer, and the regular 
service of the church was commenced. Mr. 
Newman read the lessons. [ shall not note 
the manner in which they were read, further 
than by stating that his tone throughout was a 
low mutter, hardly distinguishable. Dr. Pusey 
entered, in his surplice, at the end of the thanks- 
giving. The prayers were chanted 7 the 
clergymen, kneeling opposite the cross. When 
ihe Greed was commenced, Mr. Newman and 
his cutate and Dr. Pusey teft their places, and 
approachéd the communion-rails. A variely 
of attitudes:was assumed by the officiating min- 
isters, in’ performing the several parts of the 
service. Mr. Newman preached from the 
eighteenth and nineteenth verses of Zech. vii. 
He Commenced by calling upon his hearers to 
moura for.the Church—“ that Church (he said) 
of which it was promised that she should be an 


ppointment, as given|: 


the curate (Mr. Woodyifi;) in reading the pray- 
er for the Queen, that occurs in the commun- 
ion service, for the words ‘‘Have mercy upon 
the whole Church,” substituted, Have mercy 
upon the whole Catholic Church. 1am per- 
_suaded that the Bishop cannot be aware of such 
a change, made to suit an end these persons 
acknowledge they will make all principle sub- 
servient to, and this is the reason why I have 
mentioned it.—London Record. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE UNION SINGING BOOK, 


By Asa Fitz. Published by the American Sunday 
School Union. 

Mr. Editor—In your paper of the 23d of 
July, [ noticed a-review of this work. Being 
absent from the city ever since the work was 
published, I. did not see the review till last 
week. In reading it over carefully several 
times, I am decidedly at a loss to understand 
the reviewer, or to ascribe to him those mo- 
tives which ought to actuate a critic in the ex- 
amination of uny work, whatever might be its 
merits. He says, after quoting a part of my 
Preface, ‘* were it not for the fact that this work | 
is issued, bearing upon it the sanction of ‘ the 
Committee of Publication of the American Sun- 
day Union,’ we should deem it beneath criti- 
cism.’ But as we are accustomed to look up 
to, and depend upon that body, for helps to 
Sabbath school instruction, we are inclined to 
give the work in question, a careful and can- 
did examination.” After again-quoting a part 
of my Prefece:in relation to teaching music on 
the Sabbath, which reads thus: ‘“ The Sunday 
school is not a suitable place for scientific in- 
struction -in music. For Sunday school pur- 
poses, it is only necessary that the teachers 
and children should be able to sing correctly, 
and with proper effect, a few simple and com- 
mon tunes.” He then says, “ We beg leave to 
differ with him on these points. We deem the 
Sunday school as appropriate a place for sci- 
entific instruction in music as an exercise of de- 
votion, as for instruction in the elements of 
language, asa means of acquiring a knowledge 
of the revealed will of God.” ‘The teachers 
and children cannot ‘sing correctly, and with, 
proper effect” even a few simple and common 
tunes without a scientific instruction in music 
to a certain extent.” From this position of our 
reviewer, I beg leave to dissent, and here offer 
my ‘reasons for so doing. We are all creatures 
of imitation, children most eminently so. How- 
ever desirable it may be to teach children the 
science of music, it will be admitted by more 
than nine-lenths of our Christian churches that 
the Sabbath is not a proper time to acquire this 
knowledge. The theory and practice of music 
are two different things, and not necessarily 
connected together. ‘The most effective music 
that ever | heard, was made by one who knew 
nothing of the science of music. The Goat- 
herds of Switzerland and Shepherds of Alba- 
nie, it is said, will produce some of the finest 
melodies without having ever seen a musical 
character. ‘These are the results of imitation. 
Not man imitating his fellow man, but man 
imitating nature in her boundless and glorious 
perfections. In treating upon the subject of 
music, we are liable to be led into two opposite 
errors. The one is ascribing to the science, 
those fine effects which alone are the results of 
long laboured practice and imitation. Theother, 
disregarding entirely the science, and learning 
music like language, without grammar, without 
a compass or achart. I am an advocate for both, 
but each in its proper place. Our public schools 
are the nurseries of the arts, and have pre-emi- 
nently in view the theoretical enlargement of 
our intellectual faculties. "Tis there musiccan 
be taught as a science, and, by so doing, eleva- 
ted to a rank with other sciences. "Tis there 
we should make our first efforts in the theoreti- 
cal advancement of this noble art. But let the 
Sabbath day alone for such a purpose, and rath- 
eremploy the precious moments in educating 
our moral faculties in imitating the worship and 
songs of the redeemed above. I[ now repeat 
what I have said in my preface, That all we 
have to do in the Sabbath school is for some 
person to sing the tune correctly, and with pro- 
per effect, and the children will imitate it. Of 
course we expect the leader is qualified for such 
an undertaking; but the inference will not ne- 
cessarily be drawn that he acquired this know- 
ledge on the Sabbath day. I would by all 
means, where the public schools give no atten- 
tion to music, have a singing school during the 
week, where the children should be taught the 
science of music. 1 have enlarged on this part 
of my subject, knowing that my views have 
sometimes been misunderstood. No man has 
advocated more strongly the study of music as 
a science, for the last five years. And as it 
reyards the reviewer's insinuations that we have 
had but “little experience in Sabbath school 
teaching,” and a “limited knowledge of Sabbath 
school wants,” [ would just inform him that the 
last four yearsI have spent almost entirely in 
travelling, visiting, and teaching, in the public 
and Sabbath schools throughout the Northern 
and Eastern section of our country. My ob- 
ject has been to awaken the mass of the people, 
by giving public exhibitions, to appreciate the 
value of this noble art; and however extensive 
may.be the knowledge of our reviewer, [ doubt 
very much whether he knows one-half of what 
is going on in his own city. If he had ever at- 
tended the monthly meeting of the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng’s Subbathschool, where nearly a thousand 
children sing, in time and tune,{and with most 
powerful effect, solely by imitating the Doctor, 
who leads them, and frequently gives them spe- 
cimens of his style, he would have embraced a 
different theory from what he has given us; and 
probably have had his ideas somewhat en- 
larged. A manshut up in his own domicil, 
knows but little of the wide world. However 
much he may be engaged in promoting the great 
and good causes of the day, hismind is neces- 
sarily contracted and sectarian, 1 will now 


There seems to be a design on the part of the 
reviewer to give a false impression. He says, 
‘ there are forty-one tunes in the work. Twenty 
of them are taken from Church collections in 

ral use, such as “ Old Hundred,” ** Dan- 
dee,” ** Peterboro.”. Eight are song tunes, such 
as. ** Old. Lang Syne,” “ Hurrah, hurrah,” 
*s Bounding Billows.” The remainder are by the 


imperial. Church, uttering. the word of God 


parmoniee reas —easy.to learn and hard.to forget.” 
- T now ask, in the first place, if it is not wee 


very violent attack upon the Protestant faith,| 


just refer to the reviewer's criticism on the tunes.| 


editor and others whose namesare not mentioned.) 


We do not want,” he'says, church t 
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or fanciful song tunes, but those of a simple, 
sweet character, susceptible of full and rich 
nt- 
ly the. design of the reviewer to give the im- 


a comfortable subsistence, which would other- 


The managers have different wards allotted 
| them, and they visit and watch over theif pen- 
sioners constantly, aiding them in varions ways 


pression that all the “old church tunes,”’ in 
this.book are of the same character with “ Old 


according to their necessities. It would be dif- 
ficult to estimate the amount of good done— 


Hundred,” ** Peterboro”. aad “¢ Dundee;” tunes} the moral influence exerted, as well as suffering 


which I will admit are not particularly adapted 
to children, but which are inserted for another 
purpose, and the only ones of that character in 
the. book. The book was designed for the 
country at large. When the Sabbath-school 
and Bible class are connected together and con- 
tain a large portion of adults, I see nothing inap- 
propriate in occasionally singing such tunes as 
these, and I have heard them sung with fine 
effect. I had rather hear one old tune that 
every man, woman and child can sing, when 
every voice seems to be lost in one grand chorus 
of praise, than the finest melody with the most 
harmonic arrangement, sung by a few voices. 
In the one we have,the soul pouring forth its 
divine and holy exercises, like heavenly incense 
rising to the throne, whose influences absorb 
and disregard every uoharmonic and discordant 
sound. In the other, man becomes the beautiful 
machine whose operations and results are con- 
fined to earth’s narrow bounds, and whose direct 
tendency is to bind the soul in stronger ties to 
unsubstantial forms. The * old church tunes” 
inserted in this work are of the most approved 
character, and have been sung inall ages since 
the time of Luther, and with the exception of 
the three above named are more appropriate to 
the Sabbath-school than perhaps any | other. 
They certainly have that quality which our re- 
viewer so highly recommends. ‘“ Easy to learn 
and hard to forget.” Again, as it regards the 


“eight song tunes” inserted in this work. I] 


beg leave to say I have not the honour of first 
adapting these songs to sacred words. When 
such men as Whitefield, Dana, Clark, Payson, 


| Tyng, and other eminent divines make use of 


such melodies for such a purpose, and say as 
Whitefield said on one occasion, ** The Devil 
should not have all the best music in the world,” 
I feel sustained by higher authority than our re- 
viewer in still retaining these “ song tunes,”’ for 
the purposes of Sabbath-school devotion. Our 
reviewer, if he had had any knowledge in the 
history of musicy would have found that the 
same objection which he would urge against 
the use of these “ song tunes” might with equal 
propriety be made against more than half 
the most popular “ church tunes” now in use. 
Again, he says ** There is too little regard 
to rhythm and dynamics, in the adaptation of 
words to the music.” ‘ Frequently verses 
commencing with an accented syllable, are set 
to tunes which have no accent in the first mea- 
sure.” This is an assertion without the proof; 
why did not the reviewer point out some of the 
frequent instances of this kind. Since reading 
the review I have carefully looked the book 
through to find these errors, but cannot find a 
single instance of such an adaptation. Again 
the reviewer says, ‘‘ There is a splitting of words 
destructive of their sense, as on page 32.” (7) 
“ We would not have supposed that anv one 
who pretended to know the manner in which 
music should be ‘married to immortal verse’ 
could have been guilty of such a gross error.” 
Will the reviewer be kind enough to point out 
where that splitting of words occurs on page 
32? 

Again, he says, ‘‘on page 62 we have words' 
of a stirring cheerful character, adapted (1?) to 
a tune of a solemn temperament in minim 
notes.” I thought | had got to the climax of 
our reviewer’s knowledge of music, but this 
caps all, just as if minim notes had any thing 
to do in making a tune of solemn temperament? 
The tune is set in the bold key of C, and above 
it is written allegro, which | thought musicians 
generally understood. I find that our reviewer 
has yet to learn, that it makes no difference 
what kind of notes we make use of in writing 
music, whether minims, crotchets, or quavers, 
in giving the time a particular temperament. 

Again, “on page 68,” he says, “is a tune 
full of slurs, very inappropriate for Sabbath 
Schools’ on account of the difficulty of teaching 
children its intervals and time.” Here again 
the reviewer shows himself a man of “one 
idea,” who has never seen the world, and to- 
tally destitute of the qualifications of a review- 
er. In his fondness for making bold assertions, 
he has entirely overlooked the critical exami- 
nation of the tune. There is an error in the 
harmony of this tune which will be corrected 
in the next edition; and | should certainly have 
thought our critic would have discovered it. 
But to the tune. If our reviewer had known the 
origin of this tune, and its great popularity 
where it has been sung, even in infant schools, 
he would perhaps have given us a different 
opinion. The tune is a Hindoo girl’s song, 
sent by one of the English Missionaries to a 
friend in London, and first published in the 
London Musical Cabinet. I transferred it from 
that work and set it to sacred poetry, and it has 
been sung for some time before this book came 
out in our eastern schools. Far from its being 
a hard tune to learn, it is one of the prettiest 
and easiest melodies I have ever heard little 
children sing. And now to his last criticism. 
In reference to No. 91 of the Union collection, 
‘Thou sweet gliding Kedron,” [ would inform 
him I am not the author of the “incongruous” 
addition to those beautiful words, but that they 
were added by the committee of publication 
without my knowledge, and I do not see but 
they refer as much to the hymn in question, 
and infinitely more than my reviewer’s criti- 
cisms. In conclusion | beg of the author of 
these criticisms, in case he ever reviews an- 
other work, to appear under his real signature, 
and not disagreeably force the impression on 
the mind that. he also is an author, and ac- 
tuated by envious motives. . Asa Firz. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The forty-second Annual Report of the Female 
Associution of Philadelphia for the Relief 
of Women and Children in reduced circum- 
stances. 

The appropriate season has again returned, 
and the directresses and managers of the Fe- 
male Association, present their annual report to 
their friends and the public. 

This season brings with it happiness to many 
hearts, in the re-union of friends separated 
through the summer months, and the joys of 
the social circle—but alas! to many also, it 
brings only increased care and anxiety; for in 
their sadness and destitution they are not able 
to provide for the numerous wants of those de- 
pendent upon them. The bounties of Provi- 
dence are flowing iti upon many, and they are 
rejoicing in unnumbered blessings, and will they 
not recollect that there are those around them 
who began life, perhaps, with hopes as bright 
as their own, who have been bowed to the earth 
by the withering blight of poverty and sickness! 

It will be remembered that the funds of this 
Society are principally devoted to the relief of 
thatclass of sufferers who have the grentest claim 
on our sympathy and aid—those who, born in 
circumstances of affivence or comfort, are re- 
duced by some afflicting dispensation to want 
and misery. Upon such, the hand of adversity 
falls most heavily; disappointment, mortification, 
and much mental suffering, are added to the 
want of external comforts—they find it most 
difficult to obtain means of earning a subsist- 
ence, and they cannot beg. It is such as these, 
that the ladies of this association seek out and 
assist, not merely by relieving their phvsical 
wants, but also! by sympathy and advice. While 
attending to their comforts they encourage the 
self-dependence of their pensioners as much as 


possible; taking pains to discover their various 


capacities, and when it is practicable, putting 
them into a'situation to assist themsel 


ves. 
this way many a family has been able to earn 


relieved, by the officers ‘of the Society—it is 
known only to “the Father Who seeth in secret.” 
There is a private committee consisting of the 
President and another lady, who can give aid 
unknown to every other member of the Society. 

A school was supported by this Association 
for many years, kept by the Widow of a Cler- 
gyman. This lady died last Spring, and the 
want of means must prevent the school being 
continued under another teacher. 

The friendsof this Society have suffered much 
from the misfortunes which have fallen upon 
the monied institutions of this city, during the 
few past rae. One investment has proved 

entire loss, and the revenue from others is 
much diminished, or wholly cut off. By good 
management the Society was: sustained in all 
its operations last year, with only a small cur- 
tailment of the managers’ allowances. During 
this period about one hundred widows and or- 
phans were assisted. 

Great apprehension is felt for the coming 
winter. There are only twenty-eight dollars 
in the Treasury from the income of the last six 
months, to commence the season with, instead 
of several hundred dollars, as has been usual ; 


of what it has formerly been; and many aged, 
and infirm sufferers will look in vain for the 
accustomed bounty. Never since the formation 
of the Society have its funds been so low. 

The Female Association has been in opera- 
tion forty-two years. Among those who have 
sustained it are many long reverenced and be- 
loved among us, and their efforts have been 
blessed with success. Can it be that its voice 
will be unheeded in its hour of trial? 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
News from the Missions. 


Sanarunrur.—Mr. Caldwell writes from 
this station, August 11th—** We generally find 
the people as well disposed to listen to what 
we may advance in favour of Christianity as 
ever, but far less anxious to obtain books than 
formerly. Our entering the bazar now excites 
but little commotion among the crowds found 
there, but there is also less opposition offered 
than formerly, at least so far as my observa- 
tion enables me to judge. ‘The most interest- 
ing part of our labours at present is our public 
service in Hindustani, which we hold every 
Sabbath forenoon.... Our English school, 
we ure sorry to state, is still ina languishing 
condition. The Orphan Institation continues 
to be prosperous. With regard to the other 
stations, I do not hear of any thing of moment, 
except that we heard a few days ago that 
brother Morrison is very much reduced in 
strength.” 

Furrencuru.—Having, after much difficul- 
culty, succeeded in purchasing an eligible site 
for their buildings, within halfa mile of Fur- 
rukhabad, Messrs. Rankin and McAuley were 
making arrangements (August 12,) for the erec- 


‘tion of two dwelling houses. Being so far from 


the city, they have heretofore laboured at a se- 
rious disadvantage. Mr. Scott mentions that 
two apparent inquirers had given them a little 
encouragement; they are both Musalmans. 
.-.. ‘Qur preaching in the villages and the 
city has but little in it as yet encouraging, but 
by the grace of God we will persevere until the 
seed we <ow shall spring up, as we know it 
will.” Mr. and Mrs. Janvier were still at Fut- 
tehgurh, where they would remain until the 
season of travelling ; in the meantime they were 
pleasantly situated in Mr. Scott’s family, and 
were studying the native language.—Mr,. Wil- 
son mentions, August 13, that a good deal of 


the orphans ; and adds, “the natives are getling 
more in the habit of coming to me for medicine. 
I have lately performed one or two very simple 
Operations, ... which have quite established 
my reputation among these poor ignorant peo- 
ple. They are bringing to me all sorts of hope- 
less cases to cure; 1 might as well endeavour 
to raise the dead.” 

ALLAHABAD.—We regret to learn, August 
13, the removal by death within a short time 
of Mr. and Mrs. Freeman’s two children. In this 
severe dispensation, they will enjoy the sympa- 
thy of many friends, and the support of God’s 
grace. We do not note any change in the af- 
fairs of the mission. : 

Iowa Misston.—Mr. Hamilton, October 13, 
speaking of the labours of the past summer, re- 
marks: ‘At times we have met with a good 
deal of opposition, and at other times there 
was, | think, more than usual attention, though 
when done speaking, our words seemed like 
seed sown by the way side. Still there is a 
promise..... The health of the mission fami- 
lies continues much as usual, for which I trust 
we feel thankful.” 

Return or Mrs. Canrrecp.—The health of 
Mrs. Canfield having become seriously impaired 
in Africa, it was considered advisable after her 
lamented husband’s death, that she should re- 
turn to this country. We are thankful to men- 
tion her safe arrival at Philadelphia, in the brig 
Grecian, Capt. Lawlin, with health somewhat 
improved by the voyage. Many Christian 
friends will sympathize with her tenderly in her 
afflictions. — Missionary Chronicle. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Pennsyztvanta LecisLature.—By the amended 
Constitution, the meeting of the Leyislature of this 
State is fixed on the first Tuesday in January, which 
will occur this year on the 3d. The Tuesday follow- 
ing, January 10th, is fixed for the election of a Uni- 
ted States Senator. The State Treasurer will be 
elected on the third Monday in January, which will 
be the 16th day of the month. 

Conoress.—The next session of Congress wil] 
commence on Monday 5th inst., and close on Satur- 
day, the 4thof March. ‘The session will continue 
just thirteen weeks. 

Tue Attempt To Briegg THE SHERIFF NOT TO 
| Hane Couit.— The Board of Aldermen in New 
York, had before it the strange matters attending 
the intended execution of Colt. Atthe meeting on 
Monday night, Sheriff Hart gfnt a communication 
to the Board transmitting a letter signed W. W. W. 
enclosing ten $100 bills, on the Phoenix Bank, sent 
to him as a present, to induce him to decline hang- 
ing John C. Colt, as the letter stated, on the score 
of humanity; with the representation that Governor 
Bouck would pardon him when he came into power, 
and premising another $1000 to the Sheriff if he 
would not execute Colt. The $1000 were ordered 
to be specially deposited in the City Treasury; and 
the communication of the Sheriff was ordered to be 
published in the newspapers, and to be referred to 
the committee having the cause of the fire, &c., in 
the Halls of Justice, under consideration. The wri- 
ter of the letter disclaims having any acquaintance 
with Colt, and is moved only by “ pure benevolence 
and humanity.” 


Sentence or J. W. Wens.—In the New York 
Court of Sessions on Saturday morning last, 26th 
ult.; J. W. Webb was brought from the Tombs 
where he had been imprisoned since his plea of 
guilty, and sentenced to two years imprisonment in 
the State Prison, the shortest term allowed by the 
statue. An almost immeasureable roll of petitions 
for his pardon were presented to Governor Seward, 
who granted a full pardon, on Tuesday last 29th 
ult. The Governor, after setting forth the offence, 
&e., concludes thus: “Now, therefore, know ye 
that in consideration of these premises, but upon the 
express condition that the said James Watson Webb 


violate any of the lawa designed to prevent duelling, 
nor by uny act aid, assist or abet any such viola- 
tion, nor print or publish any. justification or de- 
fence of the practice of duelling, or any paper with 
intent to advocate or uphold the same, we have 
pardoned, remised, and released, and by these Pre- 


sents, do pardon, remise, and release the said J e 
Watson Webb, of and from the offence whereof, ia 


wise have sunk into extreme wretchedness.| 


the monthly distribution must be hardly a third| 


‘tration of Mr. Jefferson. 


vance the purposes of science. 


sickness prevailed at the station, and among| fixed fur last Monday, but it has been Ts 


shall not, while he remains a citizen of this State). 


our eaid Court, he stands convicted as aforesaid, 
and of and from all sentences, judgavents and exe- 
cations thereon, hereby restoring to him all the 
rights and privileges of citizenship forfeited by him, 
phe quence o the said offence of the said con- 
viction. 


Lanp Mretinc.—There was a meeting of Land- 


holders and others at the Court House on ‘l'vesday/| ed. 


evening, on the subject of the Nicholson claim, at 
which a memorial to the Legislature was adopt- 
ed, and committees appointed in each town or 
school district to circulate the same for signatures. 
A Circular Address, to citizens of other counties 
interested, was also adopted.—Erie Gazelle. 


Tue Wearuer in. New more 
than half.an inch thick, was formed on the night of 
the 18th ult.,—being several weeks earlier than 
usual. This, observes the Courier, we apprehend 
will make the sogar planters of Louisiane, lose se- 
veral hundred thousand dollars. More than half 
of their cane is yet uncot—and, probably, froze last 
night, at least on the plantations above New Or- 
leans—then comes a spell of warm weather, a 
thaw, and the souring of the cane-juice. The only 
set-off against this misfortune we think of, is an 
augmentation of price—a circumstance, however, 
which may not occur, as the sugar crops in the 
West Indies and elsewhere, are of unusually fine 
promise, this year. ‘ 

Servite Insurrection.— We learn from the clerk 
of the steamer Missouri, that considerable excite- 
ment prevails in the neighbouring parishes of Con- 
cordia, Madison, and Carroll, in consequence of the 
discovery of a contemplated rising of the negroes. 
It appears that there are now in the swamps of that 
region about three hundied runaway negroes belong- 
ing to the parishes named, all of whom it is pre- 
sumed, are armed. Some fifteen or twenty negroes 
have been arrested and examined, and from the facts 
on the examination, it is believed that an insur- 
rection was contemplated about Christmas. The 
plot seems to have been extensive, embracing in its 
operations negroes from nearly every plantation in 
the three parishes.— NV. O. Tropic. 


Draeaprut Fate.—The Southport (Wisconsin) 
American of the 10th ult., says, that Mr. David 
Wells, of Rachine, while hunting became hemmed 
in by fire—the prairie being set on fire. Seeing no 
other way of escape, he lay down for the flames to 
= over him—an expedient often practised by 

unters in similar cases; but his clothes took fire, 
and he was so dreadfully burned that but little hope 
is entertained of his recovery. 


Revotutionary VeTeran.—The Baltimore papers 
announce the death of the Hon. Robert Smith, on Sa- 
turday last, in the 86th year of his age. Mr. Smith 
was one of the soldiers of the Revolution. He was 
Secretary of the Navy in 1802, under the adminis- 
In 1809, on the accession 
of Mr. Madison, he was appointed Secretary of 
State, in which station he remained two years, and 
retired in 1811, in consequence of a difference of 
opinion with the President on some points of his 
correspondence with the British Minister, Mr. Er- 
skine, during the discussion on the arrangement of 
the affair of the frigate Chesapeake. 


Vermont AsYLuM For THE INsaNE.—The sixth 
annual report of this Institution represents it to have 
been highly prosperous during the past year. Du- 
ting the six years of its existence, 424 insane per- 
sons have partaken of its advantages; of these 311 
have been discharged. Of those who have been 
discharged, 179 have been restored tc reason. No 
serious accident has occurred to any of the inmates, 
and no suicides have occurred. During the past 
year, 101 patients have been admitted, and there 
were 95 inmates at the commencement of the year, 
making 196 in all; of these, 83 have been dis- 
charged, leaving 113 now in the Asylum. 

The inmates of this Institution have recently es- 
tablished a weekly paper, which is managed exclu- 
sively by themselves, called the “* Vermont (Insane) 
Asylum Journal.” They have nominated what they 
call the Crazy Man’s Ticket, and say if all the mad 
politicians in the country will vote for it, it will be 
sure to succeed. 


Copper Mine.—A valuable Copper Mine, has 
been discovered upon the property of Jacob Corson, 
Esq., in Shrewsbury Township, Luzerne county, 
Pa., about eleven miles froin the town of Muncy. 


The ore is of a very superior quality, yielding from 


fifty to seventy-five per cent. and in great abun- 
dance, 


Concress or Men or Science.—The National 
Institute of Washington lately published a circular 
proposing a system of exchanges and an annual 
meeting at Washington of scientific men, to ad- 
The meeting was 


postponed. 

Native Sitx.—The Spartanburg (N. C.) Journal 
speaks of a beautiful white Silk Handkerchief, of 
entirely domestic manufacture—the ingenious work 
of Miss Cassandra Poole, of that town. The silk 
was raised and manufactured by herself—and the 
specimen is fully equal in point of beauty, fineness, 
and apparent durability, to any of the European ar- 
ticles of the kind. 


Nortu Carotina.—The Legislature of this State 
met at Raleigh on Monday, November 2Ist. Louis 
D. Wilson was elected speaker of the Senate; and 
Thomas D. Stone of the House of Commons. A 
United States Senator is to be elected in the place 
i Mr. Graham, whig, whose term expires next 

arch. 


PennsyLvania TRon.—One hundred tons of rail- 
road iron, manufactured at Pittsburg, have recently 
reached Cleveland, Ohio, for the Pontiae Railroad, 
Michigan. 

THe New Yorx Canats.—The continued cold- 
ness of the weather has put an effectual veto on na- 
Vigation at present; and though a thaw may occur 
that will open the canal for a few days, the business 
on its waters may be considered at an end for this 
year. The suddenness with which the frost set in, 
must cause considerable disappointment in getting 
through freight.— Rochester Post, T'uesday. 


Ruope Ist.anp.—The New Constitution of Rhode 
Island has been adopted by the people, nearly unan- 
imously; only 33 votes are known to have been cast 
in the negative. 

Fire at Rateicn, N. C.—A block of buildings 
in Raleigh, known as Cook’s Row, was destroyed 
by fire on Saturday night, 19th inst., supposed to be 
the work of incendiaries. 


Woopen Crocks are now a large article of export 
to England. ‘The Yankees invoice them at a pound 
sterling each, and the English Custom House offi- 
cers dare not seize them. 


Fires in New Yorx.—Abont half past 4 o’clock 
on Monday morning, a fire broke ont in a small 
building on the rear of a lot in Thompson street, 
near Prince, which communicated to some stables 
on the Glover property in Laurens street, all of 
which were consumed. While the engines were at 
work at this fire, about 5 o’clock another broke out 
in the large building corner of Broadway and Anthony 
street, in the lower part, occupied by J. & T. Selby 
as a dry goods store. The American says the fire- 
men had hard work—but with the Croton at hand 
no fire now gets headway. Indeed, water, rather 
than fire, is now the evil. 

Fire at Burrato.—A fire broke out at 3 o’clock 
on Sunday morning in Mechanics’ street, Buffalo, 
New York. Between thirteen and fourteen frame 
buildings, tenanted chiefly by mechanics, were 
burnt to the ground. They were the property of 
Orlando Allen, Esq., and valued at $15,000. There 
was no insurance. 


Saipwreck on Lake Erie.—A letter published 
in the Detroit Daily Advertiser dated Allegan, No- 
vember 19, says: ** The ship Milwaukie came ashore 
yesterday morning about two o’clock, two mites 
north of the mouth of the Kalamazoo. There were 
of officers and crew fifteen persons on board, of 
whom but six are saved. Among the lost are all 
the cfficers, the cook and two boys. I have not 
learned the names of any except the Captain (Wet- 
more.) Her freight was mostly flour, of which she 
had nearly a full load. 

‘¢ The captain, first mate, and the cook, the two 
boys, and two sailors perished of cold upon the ship 


after she struck. The second mate and seven sai-| 


Jors left the ship, and swam for the shore—in the 
attempt one of the sailors was drowned. ‘The six 
remaining sailors made their way to a house two 
miles distant. On their return to the beach the 
second mate was perishing, and died ina few mi- 
nutes.”” 

Sray or Execution 1n Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee at the recent session passed a law 
providing that upon all judgments to be thereafter 
rendered before any justice of the peace in ‘Tennes- 
see, the defendants shall be entitled to a stay of ex- 
ecution for eight mopths, upon giviog good and suf- 
ficient security therefor, under the same rules, re- 
gulations, and restrictions as now prescribed by law. 


Carita PunishMENnT ABOLISHED In VERMONT.— 
At a session of the Vermont Legislature, about 
closing, a few days since, a law was passed abro- 

ting punishment by death. The Montpelier 
Watchman says:—The present Legislature of Ver- 
mont has passed an act abolishing capital punish- 
ment and substituting therefor imprisonment during 
life, in the Penitentiary, unless the Governor shall, 
after one year, issue a warrant, requiring the crimin- 


al tobe executed. This dill has received the sig- 
natore of the Governor of this State, and has con- 
sequently become the law of the commonwealth. 

Discovery or Lange Bonss.—A discovery of 
bones of the defunct Mastadon, have recently been 
made at a lick about two miles from Warsaw, Mo., 
which exceed in number and size, any yet discover- 
The bones were found two or three feet below 
the surface, imbedded in a black gravel. ‘The num- 
ber of different heads found amounts to seventy or 
eighty, and the large amount of detached teeth shows 
that a number of these monsters has found a com- 
mon grave in this basin. The skeletons of various 
species of animals are found deposited in this basin 
as the buffalo, elk, deer, &c. } 

Pennsyivania Stare Stocxs.—The stock owned 
by the State of Pennsylvania in the various Rail- 
road, Turnpike, and Bridge Companies, was offered 
for sale at Harrisborg on Monday last 28th ult. 
Nothing was sold, or rather the Commonwealth bid 
in all that was bid upon atall, Twenty shares of 
the Lewisburg Bridge Company sold for twenty-five 
dollars per share. Twenty shares of Schuylkill 
Bridge Com any for a like sum. Also, twenty 
shares in the York and Gettysburg Turnpike Road 
Company. Each of these were started at the price 
set in the schedule (1wenty dollars) and the 
monwealth then bidding twenty-five dollars. The 
sales of ‘lurnpike stock that declared no. dividend 
last year were generally ten shares each, and were 
bid in by the State at prices ranging from five dol- 
lars to twenty dollars. These stocks are again to 
be offered for sale on the first Monday of March next. 


Ovranc-OuTane.—The Baton Rouge Gazette, of 
the 22d ult. says that an Ourang-Outang, or wild 
man of the woods, had recently been seen in the 
vicinity of that place. 

Torits.—The amount of tolls received 
on the canals of the State of New York, up to 
the close of the second week in November, was 
$1,676,827.82, which is $271,922.69 less than the 
receipts up to the same date last year. The excess 
of Wheat and Flour arrived at tidewater this year, 
up to that date, is equal to 83,358. 


Mutiny.—The New Orleans Picayune of the 17th 
ult. has the following: * It will be recollected that 
the late English papers spoke of a party of one 
hundred and sixty-eight English Mormons 
their way out to this country, with the design of co- 
lonizing with Joe Smith at Nauvoo. A letter from 
Capt. Taylor, the boarding officer at the Balize, 
gives us the next notice of their whereabouts. Capt. 
Taylor, in one of his cruizes, on the 14th ult., at 
the bar of the N. E. Pass, was hailed by Capt. 
Pierce, of the ship Henry, on board of which the 
Mormons were. Captain Taylor boarded the ship, 
when he was informed by Capt. Pierce that the 
passengers were then, and had been in a state of 
mutiny from the time they were three days out 
from Liverpool. At the request of Capt. Pierce, 
and on his affidavit, Capt. Taylor made prisoners 
of the Rev. John Snyder and two others, whom 
Pierce pointed out as the ringleaders. Capt. Tay- 
lor took the prisoners ashore with him. They have 
been since brought up to the city by the towboat 
Swan. 

A Veteran.—Mr. Nathaniel Berry, says the Gar- 
diner Ledger, who was a member of the Life Guard 
of Washington, is stil] living in Pittston, Maine. 
Mr. Berry was born in the year 1755. He enlisted 
on the 7th of January, 1777, and was drafted into 
Washington’s body guards, in Mareh, 1778, and 
served twenty-two months. When his term of en- 
listment had expired, he returned to Maine, and has 
there lived ever since. Mr. Berry was also at the 
taking of Burgouyne, At the venerable age of eighty- 
seven, he fully retains his bodily and* mental pow- 
ers, and for aught that now appears, the veteran 
will continue to do so for many years to come. 


War Steamer.—We take from the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle the following description of the iron war 
steamer now in course of construction at that place. 
‘¢ The vessel is a perfect monster. Already her tim- 
bers, which are of iron, are constructed in the 
strongest possible manner, are placed in their pro- 
per position, so that one can imagine what her ap- 
pearance will be when completed. Standing above 
her and looking down, she appears as though her 
hold might contain fifteen hundred persons. Her 
length is one hundred and seventy-seven feet, her 
breadth of beam twenty-seven feet, and the depth 
of the vessel eighteen and a half feet. The model 
is a beautiful one, and the vessel is calculated to be 
not only exceedingly strong, but a very fast sailer. 
Every thing about the establishment seems to goon 
like clock work. Captain Hart, the agent of the 
government to superintend the building, being him- 
self a practical mechanic, in the position which he 
occupies, renders himself most agreeable, not only 
to the constructors, but to all employed about the 
concern. A better man could not have been selected. 
The timbers (of which a cross section is shaped 
like a T,) are half an inch in thickness. The plank- 
ing is three-eights of an inch—all made of the best 
quality of iron. 

Provisions For THE British Marxet.—The Bal- 
timore American says, a house in that city is now 
largely engaged in packing meat for the English 
market. It is packed in tierces, containing each 
304 Ibs. and are to be shipped to London and sold 
on their account. Large quantities of tongues are 
also being prepared for the same destination ; and 
should the price of hogs justify the experiment, it is 
the intention of the same concern to make consider- 
able shipments of pork to the same place. 

Tue Century Puant.—The Patroon’s Century 
Plant, which has been exhibited in the city of New 
York, for the benefit of the Albany Orphans’ Asy- 
lum, has been returned to Albany, the managers 
having realized upwards of $2000 from the exhibi- 
tion. 

Harp Times.— Messrs. Pells sold some old wines 
on Tuesday, in New York, some of which went as 
high as fifteen dollarsa gallon. Old peach brandy 
brought a very high price. 

WiIntEr.—Snow fell on the Western Reserve on 
the 8th November, at Cincinnati on the 15th, and 
at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 12th, and at Alton, 
Illinois, on the 9th November. These facts show 
that the recent change of weather was simultaneous, 
in the whole country West of the Alleghenies. 


Tue Gate.—The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
of the 2ist ult. gives further particulars of the dis- 
aster, caused by the late gale on Lake Erie. 

The pier at Dunkirk is nearly destroyed. The 
schooner Brandywine, Capt. Tubbs, lying at Dun- 
kirk, dragged her anchor on Saturday night, and 
that is the last that has been heard of her definitely. 
One report is that she went ashore near Silver 
Creek, and that all on board perished ; and another 
is that she went down the river early yesterday 
morning a wreck. She was heavily loaded with flour. 

The steamboat Chicago, bound up, is ashore three 
miles below Silver Creek. She was discovered 
about nine A. M., on the 19th, off Silver Creek, in 
distress. 
the coast with ro to render assistance. She 
beached at eleven o’clock, and the crew and pas- 
sengers to the oumber of about sixty,were all saved. 
Her deck freight had been thrown ‘overboard the 
night previous, both pipes carried away, and she 
became unmanageable. 

The following schooners are ashore on this side, 
Henry Roop, loaded with 2000 bushels of corn; 
Jefferson, W. Joy, Tippecanoe, (all on board lost); 


Ben. Franklin, Merchant, (lost); M. Ney, (all on} 


board lost); and the brig O. Richmond. 

The schooner Merchant lost a couple of hands, 
names not known, who were washed overboard at 
Grand River, Ohio. Walter Rossan, a hand on the 
Jena, was also washed overboard during the gale. 


A boy called Bill, who came on board the schoon-| 


er Bucknor, at Cleaveland as cook, was also lost 
overboard. | 

The following schooners are ashore on the Cana- 
da side: Indiana, loaded with salt, a total wreck ; 
Mississippi, for Kingston, loaded with flour and 
pork, a total wreck ; Ohio; M. Kingwan, high and 
dry; and the brig F. Mills, and the schr. E. Jenny. 
A little above Point Abino is the Florida, loaded 
with flour, pork, and whiskey, for this port. 

The H. Pierson, which came in daring the storm 
on Saturday, was saved with great difficulty. All 
her sails are gone, together with her companion 
way and several spars. There is scarcely a vessel 
in the harbour, but what has suffered more or less. 

We have rumours of more fearful disasters. A 
more fearful gale was scarcely ever known in mid- 
winter on the Atlantic coast. ; 

The brig Hoosier, reports passing the steamboat 
Constellation in a distressed condition. 

On Lake Ontario, the steamboat St. David, one 
of the small boats plying between Montreal and 
Kingston, was lostin the late severe gale. Passen- 


ers all saved. The steamboat Oneida was also! Reforma 


ost during the same gale. The Kingston Chroni- 
cle of Wednesday, 23d ult., says that the Oneida 


sprung aleak, and was run on shore on Stoney Point, 


between Kingston and Sacketts Harbour, and had 
become a total wreck. We think the Oneida was 
owned at Oswego. The Chronicle says it was ru- 
moured that two or three schooners were lost durin 

Our Minister at Mexico.—The Picayune of the 
12th ult. contains the address of -our Minister at 
Mexico (General Thompson) to the different diplo- 
matic agents of other couotsies then in the city 
Mexico, in vindication of our Government 


ing on| 


The citizens rallied and followed down} 
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the charges made last spring by Mr. De Bucanegra, 
the Mexican of State. General Thompson, 
in this ‘address, has proven himself an able, prompt, 
and faithful guardian of his*country’s rights and 
honour. 

FLoriva.—The United States steamer Col. Ken- 
ny. Capt. Pearson, arrived at Savannah on the Slst 
from Pilatka, She reported thet Gen. Worth had 
arrived at ‘Tanipa Bay, and all remained quiet there. 
A vg foal Creeks had come in at Tampa, believed 
to be about one half of all that portion of the tribe 
now remaining out, ‘The remainder of the Creeks 
had also promised to come in soon, and were daily 
expected. 

Tae Uniren Sratres Navy.—The follow 
stateinent of the number of officers of the Uni 
States Navy in their respective » is compiled 
from that useful work, the Navy oon published 
by Benjamin Hemans, Washington, Captains 
sixty-eight; commanders ninety-six; lieutenants 
three hurdred and twenty-seven; surgeons sixty- 
nine; assixtant surgeons fifty-nine; pursers sixty- 
four; chaplains twenty-four; professors of mathe- 


matics twenty-three; teachers of three; 


passed midshipmen one hundred thirty-four ; 
midshipmen four hundred and twenty-five; boat- 
swains thirty-nine; guoners forty-two; 


forty ; sail makers thirty-five; navy agents fourteen; : 


naval store keepers nine; chief naval constructor 
one; naval constructors seven; eogineet in chief 
one; principal engineer one; chief engineers four; 
first assistants six; second aésistanta five; third 
assistants five. Marine C lonel one; liew- 
tenant colonel one; majors four; captains thirteen; 
first lieutenants twenty ; second lieutenants twenty. 

Tue Sitx Cyutturs.—aAt a recent agricultural 
show and fair in Fredericksburg, Virginia, Mr. 
Rees Jewry, of Culpepper county, exhibited a speci- 
men of silk fabrics manufactured by his daughters, 
who also superintended the culture of the silk. 

The artieles produced from rather Jess than ten 
bushels of cocoons, were as follows: 

12 yards of cloth, (from floss silk,) value $7 

81 handkerchiefs, sold for - . 81 


8 reticules, - - - 16 
4 purses, - ~ 3 
1 shaw! and one veil, valued at - - 10 

Total, - - - 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM MEXICO. 

By the Virginia Antoinette, at New Orleans, we 
have Vera Cruz advices to the 6th November, and 
have news from Campeachy. A letter from Capt. 
Clifford, of the bark Ann Louisa, dated November 
3d, at Seiva, (18 miles south of Campeachy,) states 
that the expedition arrived at that slees in 12 days 
from Vera Cruz, on the Ist, and landed 2000 men 
without the least opposition, and the foree was on 
the march for Campeachy. Capt. Clifford says he 
had 500 men on board his vessel, and for the ser- 
vice was to have $4000 for twenty-four days. 

Three vessels had arrived at Vera Cruz, from 
England, with coal for the war steamers, as also 
the brig which left New Orleans a short tima since, 

The last British steamers which arrived at Vera 
Cruz, during the absence of the expedition, brought 


orders from the English government, for the imme- ’ 


diate return of all the officers and seamen employ- 
ed on board the war steamer Guadaloupe. The or- 


ders were handed to the commander of the English | 


brig of war Ringdove, lying at Sacrificios. The 
new war steamer Montezuma, has not arrived from 
England. 


n the city of New wiek, New » by the Rev, 
Dr. Janeway, on ‘Thursday evening, the "arth 7 October, 
Mr. Ricuarp of New York, to Mies Carnoune Hus 
BLE, of the former place, Missionaries to China. 


Protestant Institute. 

A meeting of the Philadelphia Protestant Institute will 
be held on Monday evening next, the Sth December, at 
seven o'clock, in the Hall of the Washington Literary Aw 
sociation, South-east corner of Eighth and Walnut streets, 
entrance on Eighth street. Subject for debate—~ Is there 
any thing to fear to the free institutions of our country from 
the increase of Romanism?” ‘The public are invited to 
attend. S. W. Patron, Secretary. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in October, 1842. 

On account of Legacy of J. McLanahan, pr J. F. Linn 
Agent, $40. Philadelphia, Rebert Creighton Bea., $10. Mil- 
ton Pa. monthly concert, $14.2. missionary box, 98 cents, 
per Jas. Williamson, $15. Hollidaysburg, Pa. monthly con- 
cert of Prager. pet Rev. Thomas Hoge, $47.53. leas discount, 
75 cents, $46.78. Oxford, per Rev. J. M. Dickey, sewing so- 
ciety, $12. Robert Murdagh, $1. Mrs. E. Lowrie, 50 cents. 
Mrs. Ann Melotyre, $). Mise Eliza and MeCorkle, $3. 
W. McCorkle, $1. $18.50. Huntingdon P tery, contribu- 
tion at Willie Rev. Joshua Moore, Treasur- 
er pro tem. $9.14. k Church Md. $5. cent society, $3.87. 

r A. DeWitt, $8.87. Derry and Washingtonville, Pa. 

bert McCoy, $40. Pine Creek congregation, Rev. J. 
Grier pastor, per S. Humes, $8.30. New on | 
tion, benevolent fund, per Rev. R. P. DuBois, $30, Hed 


ig beer congregation, New Castle Presbytery, per Rev, . 
gregation, per Mr. 
Sterrett, $16. Philadelphia, Central Church addti. $40. and - 


» $12.30. wer Tuscarora congr 
$93. $133. do. a female member, per Dr. J. McDowell, $50. 
tg of Illinois, Presbytery of Kaskaskia, from Carlinville 
ch. Ills. per Rev. A. T. Skillman, $5.62. Synod of Cincin- 
nati, Presbytery of Maumee, Finley ch. Ohio, per Rev. John 
M. Crabb, $37. Newton Presbytery, per E. Green Treasurer 
Greenwich church, $25. mae $70—for Forei 
missionary $3. $98. Orangeville, Pa. coll. per Rev. Mr. Wall- 
er, $2.29. Bloomsburg, Female missionary society, per Rev. 
Mr. Waller, $25. Woodbury N. J. Pres. ch. in part, per Rev. 
S. D. Blyth, $40. Washington = F street church, per F. A. 
$15.58. uphin Co. West Hanover 
ch. $20. Rev. James Snodgrass, OAR. pee Thomas D. Bell, $40. 
Chrontcle—for subscriptions, per Wm. D. Snyder, $76.25. 
less expenses, discount, postage, dc. $11.20. 9736.43. 
SoLomon ALLEN, Agent. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 
The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
informed,) hold their 


Philadelphia, (so far as we have been i 


regular monthly Evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 

2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, 1st Sabbath of month, 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, let do. 

t ure ; v. Mr. ridge, do 
7th Church, Rev. Mr, rs 2d do, 
6th Church, Rev. Mr. Jones, do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tud do. 


ehope, 3d 
Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last de. 
North Church, Rev.Mr. Janeway, every Sabbath evening. 


. Lifeo ucher, Quarterly iew. 2. clopadia 
of the Chinese Language, Athenaum. 3. Hosein Posten in 


Persia, Asiatic Journal. 4. Summary of London, Knight's 
London. 5. Alison’s History of Europe, by Macaulay, Ed- 
inburgh Review. 6 The Ancient World. 7. The Anato- 
my of Sleep, London Literary Gazette. 8. Animal Chemis- 
try, Chambers’ Edinbargh Journal, 9. The Church of Scot- 
land, Scotsman. 10. Bwgraphical Sketch; Sir Francie 
Chantry. 11, Society in Madrid, London Court Journal, 
12. Dickens’ American Notes, London Examiner, &c. 13. 


The Shepherd of the East and Egypt, Asiatic Jour- 
e 


nal, 14. Six hosule Tariffs within Ten Montha, Leed's 
Mercury. 15. Abednego the Money-Lender, Chapters 13 
and 14, Tait’s Magazine, 16. Poetry. 27 Miscellany. 18. 
Obituary Notices. 19. Letters, Science and Art. 
Published monthly—Price Five Dollars a Year, 

vance. JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 

No. 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
OTIS, BROADERS & CO., Boston. 

Agents.—Carvill & Co., New York. Weare C. Little, 
Albany. N.Hickman, Baltimore. R.G. Berford, Pittsburg. 
Smith, Drinker & Morris, Richmond, Virginia. W. H. Ber- 
rett, Charleston, South Carolina, W. T. Williams, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. J.C. Morgan, New Orleans. W. N. Halde- 
man, Louisville, Kentucky. dec 3 

‘TUART’S HINTS ON PROPHECY, AND DUF- 

FIELD ON ‘THE PROPHECIES. —Just published 

and for sale by Perauins & Purves, No. 134 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia, Hinta on the Interpretation of Pro- 


ome by M. Stuart, Professor of Andover Theological 


inary. Second edition, with additians and corrections. 
Alsu, Dissertations on the Prophecies relative to the Second 
Coming of Jesus Christ, by George Duffield, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. dee 3—4t 


BOOKS. Bishop Meclivaine’s Select Sermons, 
from English Authors, 2 vols, 8yo. The Condition 
and Fate of land, by the authorof the Glory and Shame 
of England, in 2 vols. 12mo. Rambies in Yucatan, incla- 
ding a Visit to the remarkable Ruins of Chi-Chen, Kabad, 
Zayi, Uxmal, &c.; by B. M. Norman, 1 vol. 8vo. Embellish- 
ed with numerous vings on stone. x's new 
work on the Duties 
steth’s 
thor. Duffield on 


piscopacy. Al 
books for Children. For sale by re H. TIOOKER, 
dec 3 178 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS.— 
New Books, Published by the Americas Sunpay 
Scuoot Union, and for sale at the Dopey: No. 146 
Chestnut sireet, Medsi, a 
all seasons, 274 pp. 16mo. binding, with eight 
beautiful en — 50 cents. e Girl’s Medal, design- 
ed as a gift 1843, 471 pp. 16mo. fine paper, extra 
binding, eight engravings, 50 cents. The Way 

Professor . paper, su 


on fine 
edges, &c. $1.50. The Teacher's est, miniature 


tion, engraved vignette, muslin. 20 cents. Christmas Gift, 
being part first Infants’ 18 cents, 
Magazine, 


ic »_and other Children 
and Youth, by the late Rev. R. i. pp. 18mo. with 


Grace’s Wish. Infant's Library, new series, No.4, conisin- | 


ar 


a new work, by this excellent 


extra. morocco, 


Early Saxons, 144 
plates. Life 
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pinding, gilt stamp, we. 15 cent Morning of 
D tion, 18mo. with five lithographi 
| pp- 18mo. embellished with six fine 
| and Times of Job, with illustrative a Ppp. | 
| | | 18mo. The Infidel and Christian Mo- 
| | | ther, 88 pp, The Youth's Friend, 1642. 
| | Magazine, 1842. Ways and Ends of Good and Bed 
| 152 pp. }8mo. 24 plates, I am w Read, 24 
| 90 pp. 18ma, The Kinsale “The Rainy Day..: 
| | Ly | Sister Fi Trials 
| of the Poor. Charles 
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now’ finished, and he went home with his pa- 


.a pillow. They waked him up, crying to him, 
Xs 


. His Soul went away, and his body lay cold and 


@@; for the dead body had been in it four days; 


|-and gentle child. He grew bigger 


up their Vi 
home, Quickly and quietly they passed along 
the streets; and when the 
and; woods they still travelled on, looking back 
ery tittle, while,.as if afraid that some one 
would see'or follow them. 
did: they ‘ledve'their house in such 
“Phey had ‘j0at been told that a wic ing, 
child; they were.carrying it away, as fast as 
they could, out of the reach of this cruel king. 
ho*king did not know that they were gone. 
Hessent hio‘soldiers to the town where their 
house’stood; diid,'to make sure of killing Jo- 
‘child, they ‘killed all the children they, 
id find, who wefe not more than two years. 
Bat Mary’s baby was now far away, and 
safe... The wicked king-never foundit. It lived, 
aod grew. up.. .Itename wasJesus.. (See Matt. 
‘Years after this, Joseph and Mary were seen 
travelling: againy*'with burried steps, and ‘in 
great fear and sorrow: 
‘Aad what was the matter at this'time? 
*Théy had losttheir dear son. How did that 
happen? They had taken him with them toa 
great town, filled with:a crowd of people. He 
was'tiow ten or twelve years of age, and could 
be trusted by himself. “When they had finished 
their visit in the great city, 
home, Many of their Triends and cousins went 
the sdme way; and Joseph and Mary supposed 
that their son was among them. 
But.when it.began.to grow-dark, they look- 
ed around for him; aed'did pot see him. They 
asked their’ friends and fellow-travellers 
w he was. But!none of knew. 
dn great.fear afd distress, they turned about, 
atid went back to'the large town, to try and find 
himthere, supposing he had stayed. behind. 
They “9 ts from house to house; they looked 
up and down the streets, But Jesus was not 
in any of them. | 
At Jast they came to the temple, or the great 
Church. It had a very large wide porch. There 
the old men, and the wise men of the city and 
country, ‘used to meet together, from time to 
time, to tell each other what they knew, and 
to’ask each other hard questions in religion and 


:These old and wise men were sitting there, 
when Joseph and Mary came near. But none 
of them were speaking. They were all listen- 
ing'to'a child, a boy twelve years old, who was 
answering one of the very hardest. questions. 
And when he had done answering, he ‘asked 
them some which quite perplexed them; so that 
they wondered very much, and said to one 
another, ** What wisdom has this child! Whence 
could hé have ledrned these things?” = 

‘But Joseph and Mary heard that. 
They were so full of joy when they saw the 
boy;for: he-was their son—their own lost child. 
Yes, it was Jesusf 

‘He had stayed in the city to do something 
that God told him to do there: But that was 


rents, and minded them always. He never did 
wrong: (See Luke ii. 41—52. 1 Pet. ii. 22.) 

Years ‘after this a large boat was sailing, 
one evening, over a wide lake of water. When 
it had gone about halfway across, the wind be- 
ee to blow hard; the sky grew dark; the rain 
ell; the lightning flashed; the thunder roared; 
the water raged, and tossed the boat about. 

The people in it tried to bring it near the 
land; but they could not manage it at all. They 
thought it would break to pieces, and let them 
fall‘and sink in the waters. ‘They were dread- 
fully frightened. 

One man, all this time, lay sleeping there on 


d, save us, we perish;” help us, we shall 
all’be drowned. He awaked. But he was not 
afraid. He calmly stood up, and spoke to the 
wild wind and dashing waters. He said to 
thém, * Peace ; be siill.” 

And the wind stopped blowing! the water be- 
came smooth and quiet as the clear blue sky. 


The boat was tossed no more; the men easily | 


rowed it to the land, and all stepped safely out 
upon the firm, dry ground. (See Matt. viii. 23 


And who was this that commanded the winds| 
and water,and they obeyed him? Jt was Jesus. 
"Two sisters, named Mary and Martha, had a 
brother, named Lazarus, whom they loved very 
much. Jesus loved him too, and went often to 
see him. But Lazarus was taken sick. He 
grew worse and worse, and the physicians could 
not do him any good. — 

.Mary and Martha were very anxious about 
him; and as they sat up with him, night after 
night, and saw him growing paler and weaker 
all the time, they often said to one another, “ O, 
I wish Jesus was here: if he was here, he would 
make our dear brother well again.” 

-But Jesus was not there, and Lazarus died. 


stiff, and could not see, nor hear, nor feel, nor 
move. They carried it out, and buried it in a 
great cave, or hole, in a rock, and closed up 
the opening with a large stone. 

Poor Martha and Mary were so grieved and 
sad, that, for four days after their brother was 
buried, they did little else but mourn and cry. 
Many of their friends came to them to comfort 
them;—but still they wept. 

‘On the fourth day, as Mary was sitting in 
the house, Martha came in, and whispered to 
her. She got up quickly, and went out. The 
péople around supposed she was going to her 
brother’s grave, to weep there; and they follow- 
ed her. But no! Martha had told her that a 
kind friend of their’s was coming, and wished 
to:see her; and she hastened out to meet him. 

-As soon as she saw him, she knelt down be- 

fete him, and said, *“ Lord, if thou hadst been 
here; my brother had not died.”” And then she 
burst into tears, and her friends felt very sorry 
for her. He wept. And he said, “show me 
where they have laid him.” 

They took him to the grave. He told them 
to take away the lafge stone. 

Martha did not want to have the place open- 


and’ she thought it might be offensive. But 
their friend wished it, and they took away the 
stone. All stood watching him, and wondering 
what he was going to do. 

“Then he spoke very loudly, and said, ‘* La- 
zarus come forth.” 

“And he, who had been dead, came forth out 
of the cave. 

They took off his grave clothes ; and he went 
home with his'sisters, and talked, and ate, and 
drank with them, as he used todo. He was 
alive, and well. Their friend had made him 

(See John xi.) 
Whe was this It was Jesus. 


He often did such thi 
4 made sick le well. e ena in 
dont to hear, and lame 


sople to walk, by just speaking a few words 
"But how could he doallthief I never heard 
of aay man who could make_the wind cease to 
w, or who could cure.sick people, by only 
speaking; or who could make dead people to 
live again. No; 
| i. 
“Jesus was alive long before any thing was 
mands... -He.made the world; the: sky, the trees, 


they set off to go! | 


} near to Jesus, he went to him, and kissed him. 


became a tittle, weak, helpless babe. He 
Mary’s: little infant, as | told you just now. 
(John i. 14.)° “And he grew up, and was a good} 
, and was a 
man, He ate and slept, tike other men. But he 


and sometimes he even gt and. cried. 
(Phil, ii. 5—8. Isa, liii. 3. 

_But.why did:he come down from heaven? 
He was very glorious and happy there. Why 
did he come upon the earth, aud make himself 
a poor, despised man? | 
~~ O, childten, he came to suffer, instead of us, 
for the wicked things we have done. He came 
to bear our pebieheees for us. Hecametore- 
deem us. Jesus is our Redeemer. (sa. liii. 5. 
1 Tim. i. 15. Luke i. 68. 
Pet. i. 18,19.) 

But how. was he punished instead of us? 
What was done to him? He was not sent to 
hell, for ever, was he? No. I will tell you 
part of what he suffered for the sins that we 
'-havedone. (See Malt. xxv. xxvi, xxvii. Mark 
xiv. xv. Luke xxii. xxiii. John xxviii. xix.) 

There was a beautiful garden in the country 
| where he lived. It was shaded with large, 
tall, handsome trees. A brook ran close by it. 
It was a private place, though within sight of 
the noisy and dusty city. People often went 
to that cool, pleasant garden, to be quiet and 
happy, 

"Bat there was a person there, one BtCPING. 
who could not be happy then. He was kneel- 
‘ing among the shady trees; flowers were around 
him, wet with the dews of night; but his sighs 
and groans showed that he was full of sorrow. 
Yes, he was so very, very sorrowful, that great 
drops, like blood, burst from his forehead, and 
fell down tothe ground. 

Who was he? and what wasthe matter? It 
was Jesus. He was suffering for us! 

He rose from his knees, and went to three 
friends of his, who were near him. He had 
_asked them to watch with him; but, instead of 
watching, they had all fallenasleep. He awoke 
them. At first they could hardly rouse them- 
selves; but soon they were wide awake, and 
sprang up; for they heard a loud mingled noise 
of many footsteps, and many angry voices ; 
and they saw a great crowd of people, with 
lanterns and flaming torches, coming towards 
them. One walked before the others, and 
seemed to be showing them the way. They 
had heavy sticks in their hands, and sharp} 
swords which flashed in the light of their flam- 
ing torches ; and they seemed to be looking for 
somebody. 

Jesus walked forward to meet them. 

The man who was leading the crowd was 
Judas; one who had known Jesus many years; 
who had lived with him; and travelled about 
with him; and had seen the kind and wonder- 
ful things he had done. As soon as he was 


Gal. iii. 13. 1 


Was that because he loved him ? 

O, no! Judas had said to the crowd of fierce 
and cruel people, when they set out on their 
cruel business, **[ will show you where he is: 
[ will kiss him; and you will know that the 
man | kiss is Jesus, and then you can seize 
him.” So, as soon as Judas had kissed him, 
they came around Jesus, and took hold of him. 

_ Then all his friends ran away, and left him 
there. 

However, the men did not hur? him. They 
were only a company who had been sent, by 
the cruel rulers, to bring Jesus tothem. These 
rulers hated him, and wanted to have him killed. 
They were called scribes and priests. So Je- 
sus’ hands were tied together, and he was drag- 
ged along, in the midst of the crowd, to the 
house of Annas, one of the priests. 

Annas sent quickly to tell the others that 
Jesus was caught. And they all met together, 
in a large, open hall, and had him brought there 
to them. te 

And, now they had got him, they were de- 
termined to have him killed. But they did not 
want to be thought murderers; so they tried to 
show that he had done some wicked thing, for 
which he deserved to be killed. 

They persuaded many persons to stand up 
before all the people, and say he had done very 
bad things, which he never did at all. At last 
the high priest turned to Jesus himself, and 
asked him if he was the Son of God. 

Jesus said he was, and that they would all 
see him at some future day, coming in the 
clouds of heaven. 

Then they cried out that it was very wicked 
in him to say so; and that he deserved to be 
be killed, if it was only for saying sucha wiek- 
ed thing as that. And then they struck him 
on the face; and even the servants began to 
beat him with their fists, and the people that 
stood round made sport of him. 

And had he not one friend with him all the 
while? Yes! Two of his friends had turned 
back from the rest, and followed after him, and 
had gone into the priest’s house, to see what 
would become of him. Their names were John 
and Peter. But when Peter found how the 
scribes hated Jesus, and how angry and cruel 
they were, he was afraid; and, instead of com- 
ing near him, and standing by him, he stayed at 
the other end of the hall. And when some one 
asked him if he was a friend of Jesus, he said 
he was not; and when they asked him the same 
question, again and again, he was angry, and 
began to curse and swear, and declared that he 
did not even know the man. And Jesus heard 
him say so; and how must he have felt about 
it? Not angry; but very, very sorry. He 
turned and looked on Peter. | 

But this is not all that Jesus suffered for us. 
The priests and scribes dared not kill him them- 
selves ; but they led him to the house of Pilate, 
to get him to do it for them. Pilate was a rich 
ad powerful man, who hired many soldiers. 
It was very early in the morning, when the 
crowd of priests and scribes stood in front of 
Pilate’s. handsome house, and sent Jesus into 
him. 

Pilate came out to ask what harm Jesus had 
done. Then they told some false stories about 
him ; and Pilate went in to question Jesus. But 
the more he talked with him, the more certain 
he was that Jesus had not done any thing wrong. 

And he went out, and told them so, and ask- 
ed them if he should not let him go quietly 
away. But they, and all the people who had 
heen coming round, cried out, * No, no! Kill 
him! kill him !” | 

Pilate thought that, perhaps, if Jesus should 
be beaten, they would. think that was enough, 
and would be willing’to let him go. So he 
called his soldiers and they took Jesus into 
another room, and beat him most cruelly, on 
the back, with rods that made blood run out 
every time they struck him. 

And when they had done beating him, they 
began to mock and insult him. They dressed 
him in an old purple robe, and made a crown 
of thorns, and stuck it on his head; and they 
puta long stick in his hand; and then they 
knelt before him, and pretended to honour him. 

All this they did, to make sport of him, and 
try to vex him. But he bore it all in silence ; 
he did not say a word. At last they snatched 
the stick from his hand, and beat him on the 
head with it; yes, they drove the sharp thorns 
into his head. 

Then Pilate said to the angry crowd of peo- 
ple in the street, ‘I will bring him out to you, 
that you may know that I find no fault in him.” 

Jesus came out, wearing the crown of thorns, 
and the old purple dress, and bleeding from the 
beating he had received. 
| Pilate pointed to him, and said, ‘‘ Behold the 

man. 
| But the scribes and priests did not feel sorry 
' for him; they did not mind what Pilate all the 
time. told them, that Jesus had done nothing 


the birds, “end beasts, and every thing. 


Then 
he dived in heaven, with God; he was the Son/. 


of Gods he was God. is 
Bat he came dow Daven wo | 


wrong. _ They cried out, Crucify him ! cruci- 


was a poor sorrowful man. He wasoften sad,| 


“And, at last, Pilate was really afraid; there 
wére #0 many of them, and they were in such 


ER 
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a rage. So he said, “Take him, then, and 

crucify him.”” 
Then Pilate sent soldiers with , and 

they led Jesus away to crucify him. You will 


soon know what that means ; for | am going to| 


tell yeu how they crucified Jesus. 

They got a piece of wood, longer than the 
height of aman, and fastened another shorter 
piece of wood across the top of it. 

‘It was across. Then they took Jesus, as he 
was—all weak and faint—and ordered him to 
carry this heavy cross, upon his back, up a hill, 
to the place where he was to he crucified. 

And. he did ‘drag it some distance. But at 
last he sunk down under the weight, and they 
had to get some one to help him. © 

When they came to the place, they laid the 
cross on the ground; and then they took off 
most of his clothes, and laid Jesus on the cross, 
and stretched out his arms along the piece of 
wood at the top. And then one soldier held his 
hand open, and another took a great nail, and 
a heavy hammer, and, oh! he drove the nail 
quite through the hand of Jesus into the wood! 
Then he nailed the other hand fast, in the same 
way; and then drove a nail through his feet. 
And then they dug a hole in the ground; and, 
raising the cross upright, they let the lower end 
fall down, very hard, into the hole; and then 
they threw the dirt around it, so as to plant it 
like a tree. 


driven through his hands and feet. 

Yes, there he hung for three hours—three 
long, painful hours! 
smart of his torn hands and feet became worse 
and worse, till he felt it all along his limbs. 
he could not move at all, his body soon ached 
all over. He grew sick, and faint, and thirsty. 
And, worse than all, his thoughts within him 
were very bitter, and he was very sorrowful. 

But all who passed by laughed at his misery, 
and shook their heads; and some told him to 
help himself, and to come down from the cross, 
if he could. 

Even then he prayed to God-to forgive them. 
His words were, *‘ Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do.” 

At last his agony became too great to bear. 
And sinking under it, he said, *‘ It is finished,” 
and he groaned and died. 

Yes, then his sufferings for us were finished ; 
he had finished the great work of redeeming us. 
All this he bore, and thus he died, for our wick- 
edness. 

Christ has borne the punishment instead of 
us. Heis our Redeemer. (Job xix. 25. Isa. 
lili. 5, 6. 1 Cor. xv. 3. Eph. i. 7. 1 Thess. v. 
10. 1 Pet. ii. 21. 24.) : 

If he had not redeemed us, God must have 
been angry with us for ever. But since Christ 
has suffered and died for our wickedness, God 
may be kind to us, and he is. You know he 
treats us kindly now;.and he may quite forgive 
us, and keep us from going to hell, and take us, 
when we die, to the holy and happy place where 
he lives, and where Jesus is now living. He 
may do so, because Jesus-has redeemed us. 
(John iii. 16—18. Rom. iii. 24; viii. 1.) 

O, was it not kind in God to give us a Re- 
deemer? Was it not very kind in God the 


Son to come and be a man and suffer for us, 


and be our Redeemer ? 

Have you disobeyed such a good God, such 
a kind Redeemer? Have you done things he 
forbids you to do? O how wicked how un- 
grateful! But God will forgive you. Jesus 
died to save you from your sins. He can hear 
you anywhere; and he will forgive you, if you 
are really sorry and penitent, and if you will 
always try to please and mind him in every 
way. (John xvi. 23.) 

But if you are not sorry, and will not obey 
him, he will not forgive you. (Luke xiii. 3.) 

But I hope you will be sorry for all your sins. 
I hope you will love Jesus, and make him your 
friend. I hope you will try always to please 
and mind him. Will you not? 

If you ask God, he will cause you to feel and 
act in this way. Ask him to do this for you ; 
and begin now to try; for you surely ought to 
be a good, obedient child to such a kind heaven- 
ly Father. 


TALENT WILL MAKE ITS WAY GOOD, 


When united with industry and integrity. 
The London Courier furnishes these illustra- 
tions of this truth from the English bar: 


Tue GENTLEMEN OF THE Bar.-—The num- 
ber of persons who have risen by the law from 
low fortunes to the very highest places in the 
State is extraordinary. 

The present Attorney General of England 
(Sir F. Pollock) is the son of a saddler. ‘The 
shop (known to sporting characters) at Charing 
Cross, now kept by the Messrs. Cuff, belonged 
to Pollock, pere, who disposed of his business 
to its present proprietors. Sir J. Williams (of 
the Queen’s Bench in England) is the son of a 
Yorkshire horse-dealer. ‘The Chancellor of 
Ireland (Sugden) is the son of a barber; it is 
only fair to say that this profound lawyer glo- 
ries in his origin. At the Cambridge election, 
when Lord Monteagle beat him by a majority 
of twenty-eight, Sir Edward was assailed, while 
speaking from the hustings, with a cry from a 
Whig of “Off, off, you barber’s son!” Sir 
Edward, not at all disconcerted, said at once, 
‘¢ The difference between the person who thus 
assails me and myself is simply this: Had he 
been born the son of a barber he would have 
remained in the same condition during all his 
life ; I was born one, and have risen from that 
humble sphere.” The father of Mr. Platt, the 
Queen’s counsel, one of the most eminent of 
the English common law bar, was a clerk to 
the late Lord Ellenborough. Baron Gourney’s 
mother kept a small shop for political pamphlets. 
Mr. Petersdorf’s father was a furrier. Lord 
Kenyon, who was successively Attorney Gene- 
ral, Master of the Rolls, and Lord Chief Justice, 
and who died worth 300,000/. was clerk to an 
Attorney.—Lord Hardwicke, who was Attor- 
ney General in his thirty-fourth year, was a 
son of an attorney at Dover, who according to 
some persons, was hanged for forgery. Lord 
Eldon was son of a coal-fitter at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and his brother (afterwards Lord Sotwell) 
borrowed forty pounds in order to enable him 
to go his first circuit. Lord Tenterden’s father 
was a barber at Canterbury. Lord Langdale 
was formerly an accoucheur. Lord Campbell 
and Sergeant Spankie were themselves former- 
ly reporters on the Chronicle. Mr. Bodkin, 
the well-known Old Baily barrister, Recorder 
of Dover, and Conservative M. P. for Roches- 
ter, was formerly an auctioneer; _and Mr. 
Clarkson, the learned Recorder of Faverham, 
and a leading advocate in the criminal courts 
on the home circuit, we believe, was a clerk in 
the office of a law-stationer. 


IDLE DAUGHTERS, 


It is, says Mr. Ellis, a most painful spectacle 
in families where the mother is the drudge, to 
see the daughters elegantly dressed reclining at 
their ease, with their drawing, their music, 
their fancy-work, and their reading ; beguilin 
themselves of the lapse of hours, days, an 
weeks, and never dreaming of their responsi- 
bilities ; but as a necessary consequence of the 
neglect of duty, growing weary of their useless 
lives, laying hold of every newly invented 
stimulant to rouse their drooping energies and 
blaming their fate when they dare not blame 
their God, for having placed them where they 
are. 
These individuals will often tell you with an 


air of affected compassion—for who can believe| 


it real? that * poor dear mamma is working 
herself to death.”» Yet no sooner do you pro- 
pose that they should assist her, than they de- 


And, all the while, Jesus was} 
hanging on it, by the great nails which were} 


The aching, burning} 
As} 


gritty particles, which penetrate every thing. 


clare that she is right in her element—in short, 
that she would never be happy if she had only 
half as much todo. 


AUTUMNAL FROWERS. 
By Hrs, Reuthey, 
Those few pale Autumn flowers ! 
How beautiful they are ! 
Than all that went before, 
Than all the Summer store, | 
.. How lovelier far ! | 
And why? They are the last— 
The last !—the last !—the last ! 
_O, by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirr’d! 
That sister of the past ! 
Pale flowers! pale perishing flowers ! 
Ye’re types of precious things; 
Types of those better moments 
That flit, like life’s enjoyments; 
On rapid, rapid wings, 


Last hours with patting dear ones, 
(That time the fastest speeds) 
Last tears, in silence shed, 
_ Last words, half uttered, 
Last words of dying friends. 


Who but would fain compress 
_ A life intoa day ; 
The last day spent with one, 
Who ere the morning sun, 
Must leave us and for aye? 


O, precious, precious moments ! 

Pale flowers, ye’re types of these— 
The saddest ! sweetest! dearest ! 
Because, like those, the nearest 

To an eternal close. 


Pale flowers! Pale, perishing flowers ! 
I woo your gentle breath, 
I leave the summer rose — 
For younger, blither brows, 
Tell me of change and death ! 
_____| 
From the London Court Journal. 
SADLY TO MINE HEART APPEALING. 
Stanzas on hearing an old Scottish Melody. 
Eliz. Sheridan Carey. 
Sadly to mine heart appealing— 
Sadly, sadly—well-a-day ! 
Requiem-like, in murmurs stealing, 
Comes that old familiar lay ! 
Wherefore not the wonted pleasure 
From that antique music spring? 
Why, that well remembered measure, 
Grieving thoughts and anguish bring? 
Forms departed rise before me— 
Smiles, long vanish’d, greet again— 
Eyes, forever seal’d, beam o’er me, 
Soothing once the sense of pain! 
And with every thrilling number, 
Words of love gush on mine ear— 
Voices sweet, that bound in slumber, 
Hush’d have been for many a year! 


Like the winds in autumn sighing 
Through the trembling alder-tree ; 
Or far surges’ echo dying, 
Soft and low those voices flee ; 
And, as hues in twilight fading, 
Swift those gentle forms decay ! 
Vainly, vainly, Hope, upbraiding, 
Bids them pass not all away ! 
Ghost-like, thus they wane before me, 
Quench’d their lustre—fled their bloom ; 
While pale memory, tearful o’er me 
Flings the shadow of the tomb! 
Sadly to mine heart appealing— 
Sadly, sadly—well-a-day ! 
Requiem-like in murmurs stealing, 
Comes that old familar lay ! 


THE HOT WIND OF THE DESERT. 


The most distressing and destructive of all 
the varieties of wind is perhaps the hot wind of 
the Desert. In central Africa, in Lybia, in 
Syria, and in Arabia, where the soil is covered 
with a thick stratum of loose sand, and where 
the sun’s rays are very powerful, the wind is 
often absolutely insupportable. At such time 
it is called Simoom, or the “ poison wind,” by 
the Arabs; and khamsin by the Syrians, from 
a word expressive of the period during which it 
prevails, viz., at the equinoxes. Volney has 
given a very minute account of this simoom. 
He compares the heat and suffocating effect to 
that which would be felt when standing before 
the open mouth of an oven, When the wind 
is about commencing, the atmosphere takes an 
unquiet aspect; the sky becomes overcast, the 
sun loses his brilliancy; the air is not cloudy, 
properly speaking, but is loaded with small 


At first the wind is not very hot; but as its 
duration continues, the temperature rises. Re- 
spiration becomes short and difficult, the skin 
becomes dry, and the body seems consuming 
by a scorching heat. All objects are alike 
heated ; iron, stone, even water, fails to yield 
any cooling effect. 
and villages shut themselves up in the houses, 
while those in the open desert take refuge in 
their tents, or in pits dug in the ground. “If 
this wind lasts more than three days,” says 
Volney, becomes insupportable.” Misera- 
ble is the fate of those travellers who are sur- 
prised by such a wind at a distance from any 
asylum. They feel the full effects, which fre- 
quently end in death. When the hot blast is 
passing rapidly, the heat is so increased as to 
take away life almost instantaneously. This 
death is a true suffocation ; the lungs, respiring 
in a kind of vacuum, enter into convulsion; the 
circulation becomes disturbed in the vessels; 
the blood flies from the heart to the head or the 
chest; and hence ensues hcemorrhage at the 
nose and mouth after death. This wind at- 
tacks especially men of a full habit of body, 
and also those whose muscles are weakened by 
fatigue. The only mode of checking these vio- 
lent'effects is to cover the mouth and nose with 
a handkerchief; the camels bury their mouths 
and noses.in the sand, and there keep them 
till the violence of the blast is abated. Another 
quality of this wind is its extreme dryness. If 
water is thrown on the floor of an apartment, 
it is evaporated immediately; and by the ex- 
treme dryness of the air, plants become shrivel- 
led up and reduced to fragments- ‘This thirst 
of the air for moisture, so to speak, increases 
the effect of the wind on the animal frame, by 
evaporating too rapidly the perspiration exuding 
at the pores.—Saturday Magazine. — 
CHEERFULNESS IN A WIFE. 

‘Charles Dickens, whose writings contain 
much to admire, and show a keen perception of 
human character, remarks upon this subject as 
follows : 

«A woman may be of great assistance to 
her husband, in business, by wearing a cheer- 
ful smile continually on her countenance. A 
man’s perplexities, and gloominess are increas-| 
ed a hundred-fold when. his better half moves 
about with acontinual scowl upon her brow. 
A pleasant, cheerful wife, is as a rainbow set 
in the sky, when her husband’s mind is fossed 
with. storms and fempests; but a dissatisfied 
and fretful wife, ia the hour of trouble, is like 
one of those: 


' tade in the crowded city, or courts the retire- 


| unlocks the senses. 


| we profess to cherish when we lay ourselves 


every purpose under heaven,” guarding against 


‘whose gracious care we have once more ex- 


The inhabitants of towns]. 


| the mood for poetry, his neighbour, W. Allston,| 


fiends who delight to torture lost 


| ocean of the blue wave alone: that: his friends 


LA:N: 


It is the peculiar characteristic of a devou 
and upright soul to seek to recognize God in 
every thing. His watchful care is ever grate- 
fully remembered. His superintending’ direc- 
tion is ever humbly implored. The desire to 
live and move in Him constantly actuates the 
heart. Hence objects, which to others appear} 
trivial and unimportant, are regarded by the} 
child of God as so many expressions of the fa: 
vour of his Heavenly Father, and so many 
calls to thanksgiving and praise. Knowing} 
that whether he sits in the house or walks by 
the way; whether he mingles with the multi- 


ment and the solitude of the desert; whether he] 
enjoys the light of noon-day, or is involved in 
the darkness of midnight—he is still with God 
and God is still with him; he can say, “ I laid 
me down and slept ; [ waked: for the Lord sus- 
tained me.” 

Sleep, it is well known, is that state of the 
body in which, though the vital functions con- 
tinue, the senses are not affected as they usual- 
ly are, by the impressions of external objects. 
Sleep is wisely and beneficently appointed by 
God for the purpose of recruiting the body as 
well as the mind. So far as we know, it is ne- 
cessary to all sentient beings. ‘To man espe- 
cially it is grateful, indeed, after days of toil 
and labour, of study and anxiety. It recruits 
the strength, and infuses fresh energy into the 
system. It proves itself to be 


“ Tir’d nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.’ 


It is to God that we are indebted for preser- 
vation and protection in sleep. He locks and 
He shuts and opens the 
eyelids. He causes his angels to encamp around 
our dwelling. He himself watches over our 
pillow. Of every one who is interested in the 
love of God through the Lord Jesus Christ it 
may be said, “‘He that keepeth thee will not 
slumber. Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord is thy 
keeper. The Lord is thy shade upon thy right 
hand. The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
nor the moon by night.” 

What a blessing .it is to enjoy refreshing re- 
pose! While we sleep with comfort, and rise 
from sleep invigorated, many of our fellow- 


creatures are very differently circumstanced.| Y 


There are some every night who lie down to 
rise no more. They sink at Jast under the 
pressure of long-continued disease, or are hur- 
ried away with little or no previous warning, 
to the bar of God. Solemn thought! There 
is not a night in which multitudes of our fel- 
low creatures do not sleep the sleep of death, 
and awake to find themselves either in heaven 
or in hell. There are others who cannot sleep, 
in consequence of bodily pain or mental anxie- 
ty. They wet their couch with their tears. 
They toss to and fro till the dawning of the 
day. What anguish is endured by those to 
whom such “ wearisome nights” are appointed ! 
There are others who will not sleep, in conse- 
quence of their unwearied and infatuated pur- 
suit of carnal pleasures. Engaged in works 
of revelry and riot; ruining their bodies and 
their souls; spreading. around them misery and 
destruction, **they love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil.”’ While 
some are prevented from sleep by painful 
watchings in the chamber of sickness, or by 
more painful waiting for the return of the sons 
of dissipation from their midnight abomina- 
tions; others are kept awake by the incursions 
of robbers or the ravages of fire; others have 
occasion to say, ‘*Thou scarest me with 
dreams, and terrifiest me through visions,” 
How ought we to acknowledge the goodness 
of God in bestowing upon us the blessing of 
sleep! Let us ever trace this favour, and all 
other temporal comforts, to the unmerited good- 
ness of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Let us exemplify, in our hours of ac- 
livity, the same dependence upon God which 


down to sleep. Let us remember that ‘to 
every thing there is a season, and a time to 


all sloth, and seeking especially to do so in all 
the exercises of devotion, public or domestic 
or secret, in which we engage. Let us never 
venture to lie down at night without confessing 
the sins and acknowledging the mercies of the 
day; while we implore the preserving care of 
Jehovah to be extended towards us during the 
hours of repose, and let us never presume to 
enter upon the duties of the morning till we call 
upon our souls to bless and -to magnify Him 


perienced, and entreat Him to guard us and to 
guide us amid all the duties and the dangers of 
the day. 

W hat shall we say to those who live in the 
habitual neglect of God? who render to him no 
morning or evening tribute of thanksgiving ? 
who never confess their transgressions at his 
footstool, or seek, at his throne of grace, the 
wisdom and strength he has promised to im- 
part in every time of need? Dreadful, indeed, 
is the situation of those who are thus living 
wtthout God. From the altars of superstition, 
yea, of idolatry itself, a voice may be heard re- 
buking their apathy and inconsistency. ‘Now, 
therefore, thus saith the Lord of hosts, Consider 
your ways.” ‘Now it is high time to awake 
out of sleep.” ‘ Awake thou that sleepest, and 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE LEATHER DRESSER. 


For many years, and many times in a year, 
I have passed by the shop of a diligent, indus- 
trious mechanic, whom I have often seen busy 
at his trade, with his arms bare, hard at work. 
His industry and steadiness have been succes- 
ful, and he has gained a competency. But he 
still remains wisely devoted to his trade. Dur- 
ing the day, you may see him at his work, or 
chatting with his neighbours.—At night he sits 
down in his little parlour, by his quiet fire-side, 
and enjoys the company of his friends. And 
he has the most extraordinary collection of 
friends that any man in New England can 
boast of. William H. Prescott goes out from 
Boston, and talks with him about Ferdinand} 
and Isabella.— Washington Irving comes from 
New York and tells him the story of the wars 
of Grenada, and the adventurous voyage of 
Columbus, or the legend of the Sleepy Hollow, 
or the tale of the broken heart. George Ban- 
croft sits down with him: and points out on a 
map the colonies and settlements of America, 
their circumstances and fates, and gives the ear- 
ly history of liberty. Jared Sparks comes 
down from Cambridge, and reads to him the 
letters of Washington, and makes his heart 
glow with herioc deeds of that godlike man 
for the cause of his country. Or, if he is in 


the great painter, steps in and tells hima story 
—and nobody tells a story so well—or repeats 
to him lines of poetry. Bryant comes, with 
his sweet wood-notes, which he learned amo 
the green hills of Berkshire, and Richard H. 
Dana, father and son, come, the one to repeat 
grave, heart-stirring poetry, the other to speak 
of his two years before the mast. Or, if this 
mechanic is ina speculative mood, Professor| 
Hitchcock comes to talk 10 him of all the chang 
es that have befallen the soil of Massachusetts, 
since the flood, or before—or Professor Espy 
tries to predict. a storm. Nor is his acquain- 
tance confined to his-own country. © In his 
rave hours, he sends for Sir John Herschel} 
rom across the ocean, and he comes and sits 
down and discourses eloquently upon the won- 
ders of the vast creation of all the worlds that 
are poured upon our sight by the glories of a 
starry night. ‘Nor is it ‘across the stormy 


‘come to visit him, but across the darker and 
| wider ocean of time, come the wise, the good, 


chief respects, it is great and full of dignity. 


the eloquent, and the witty, and sit down by 
his table; and discourses with him as long as 
he wishes to listen. igs 

‘The eloquent, blind old man of Scio, with 
beard descending to his ‘girdle, still blind, but 
still eloquent, sits down with him; and as he 
sang almost three thousand yeats ago among 
the Grecian isles, sings the war of Troy, or 
the wanderings of the sage Ulysses. The poet 
of the human heart comes from the banks of 
the Avon, and the poet of Paradise from his 
small garden-house in Westminster; Burns. 
from his cottage on the Ayr, and Scott from 
his dwelling by the Tweed; and any time these 
three years past, may have been seen by his fire- 
side, a man who ought to have been a hero with 
school-boys, for no one ever so felt for them; 
aman whom so many of our neighbours in 
Boston lately strove in vain to see—Charles 
Dickens. In the midst of such friends, our friend 
the leather dresser lives a happy and respected 
life; not less respected and far more happy, 
than if an uneasy ambition had made him a 
Representative in Congress, or a Governor of a 
State ; and the more respected and happy, that 
he disdains not to labo in an honourable call- 
ing. 

My young friends, this is no fancy sketch. 
Many who hear me know, as well as | do, 
Thomas Dowse, of Cambridgeport; and many 
have seen his choice and beautiful library. 
But I suppose there is no one here who knows 
a neighbour of his, who had in his early years 
the same advantages, but who did not improve 
them; who never gained this love of reading, 
and who now in consequence, instead of living 
this happy and desirable life, wastes his even- 
ings in low company or taverns, or dozes them 
away by his own fire. Which of these lives 
will you lend? They are both before you.— 
Geo. B. Emerson. 


THEYLL LAUGH AT ME. 


And what if they do?—Is that a reasou you| 
should be laughed out of your principles, and 
thus deserve to be laughed at for your folly? 

Who will laugh at you for obeying the dic- 
tates of -your own conscience? No one who 
regards the dictates of his own. 
whose opinion should have the least weight with 


ou. 
What will they laugh at? At your singular- 
ity, in adhering to unfashionable virtue? At 
your vulgarity, in refusing to be moulded by 
the seductions of refined and modish vice? Let 
them laugh, ‘ Wo unto them that laugh now,} 
for they shall mourn and lament.’ 

“‘ They’ll laugh at me,’ said the timid Jane. 
She had ventured to disobey the mandates of 
fashion, in declining to wear a dress she knew 
to be immodest and unbecoming. But her 
companions derided her. ‘* They’ll laugh at 
me,’ said Jane—and she could not bear to be 
laughed at. So she resumed the dress, and min- 
gled in the gay circle. ‘The fascinations of her 
unseemly attire seduced and emboldened the 
young man who became her enemy. Jane is a 
ruined female now, because she said, ‘ They'll 
laugh at me!’ 

‘They'll laugh at me;” said ten thousand 
promising young men and lovely young maid- 
ens, when first enticed to wander from the so- 
ber paths of virtuous living. ‘They half recoil- 
ed from the temptation. It’ had no particular 
fascinations for them. The gay assembly— 
the deceptive theatre—the maddening game— 
the flowing bowl—it was not these that lured 
them at the outset. ‘They'll laugh at me!’ 
This it was that turned them aside, and sealed 
their unhappy destiny. O my daughter, never 
let me hear you say, ‘ They’ll laugh at me.’ 


> 


CHILDREN TO BE TREATED WITH RESPECT. 


We have long admired the spirit of John T're- 
bonious. It was his custom, history tells us, 
when he came into the school-room, to take off 
his hat and bow to his scholars. His colleagues 
having one day expressed their astonishment at 
his extreme condescension, his answer was— 
‘‘There are among these youths some whom 
God will one day raise to the ranks of burgo- 
masters, chancellors, doctors, and magistrates. 
Though you do not now see the outward signs 
of thetr respective dignities, it is yet proper to 
treat them with respect.” The answer may be 
called prophetic. Martin Luther sat on one of 
the forms before him, and heard his master’s 
words with emotion. We ought never to for- 
get the possible destinies of the children whom 
weteach. And should we ever speak of their 
instruction as humble labour, partly in accom- 
modation with prevailing modes of thinking, 
and partly because in some respects it is so, 
we ought ever to feel that in reality, and in 


Weak and childish minds occupy not the first 
but the last place in the scale of fitness for it, 
and genius itself may accomplish its greatest 
triumphs in its successful prosecution. 


— 


CAUSE OF THE BRONCHITIS. 


There is now extensively prevalent among 
ministers of the gospel, a singular paralysis of 
the vocal organs, which has driven many from 
pulpits and their ftocks. The disease is one 
which has eluded the researches of medical 
science, and has baffled the reach of medical 


skill. But among the many theories to account |- 


for its origin, { have found none more philoso- 
phical, or more consonant with my own expe- 
rience, than that which attributes it to the stu- 
pidity and inattention of an audience. It is 
well known that there is an active sympathy 
between the mind and the body, and what more 
natural than a depressed and embarrassed spirit 
should derange an organ so delicate and sensi- 
tive as the human voice ! 

Those of you who are at all accustomed to 
public speaking can testify how much the ease 
of your utterance depends upon the interest of 
your audience. If you find it hard to make 
yourself understood, or the force of your argu- 
ment falls powerless upon stupid hearers, the 
utterance at once becomes difficult; the mouth 
is quickly parched and dry; there is a choking 
sensation about the throat; a thousand impedi- 
ments arise soon to check the flow of language, 
the speaking is all up hill work, and you sit 
down with the vocal organs irritated and in- 
flamed, and an exhaustion of your whole sys- 
tem, tenfold greater than if you spoke to an 
audience so full of sympathy and interest and 
excitement, that the flow was easy from your 
hearts to theirs. For myself, I confess, so great 
has been the physical difficulty with which I 
have preached to a trifling or listless congrega- 
tion, that I have been ready to wish that in the 
pulpit I could be stripped of every sense and 
every faculty but that of speech, so that there 
might not come in through my ears and my 
wounded sensibilites so many impediments to 
the easy flow of my language. © 


ADVICE TO MABRIED WOMEN. 

A decent country woman came one market- 
day, and begged to speak with me. She told 
me with an air of secrecy, that her husband 
behaved unkindly to her, and sought the com- 
pany of other women; and that knowing me to 
be a wise man, I could tell what would cure 
him. Thecure was too common, I thought, to 
prescribe for it without losing’ my reputation as 
a-conjurer. “ The remedy is simple,” said I.: 
‘Always treat your husband with a smile.” 
The woman thanked me, dropped’a courtesy 
and went away. A few months after, shecame 
again bringing a couple of fine fowls. She told 
me with great satisfaction, that I had cured ‘her 
husband; and begged my acceptance of the 
fowls in return. 1 was pleased with the su 
of my preseription but refused the fee. 


No one} 1 


South-east corner of George 


ADVENTURE OF CAPTAIN BOOTH AT FORT ARTHUR. 


It was on Fortester’s peninsula that Captain 
Booth, some three years since, had nearly 
perished. In the anxious desite to make him- 
self personally conversant With certain locali- 
ties he became engulphed in an almost imper- 
vious scrub, until at length extrication was be- 
yond his power. The hammer of one pistol 
broke in the aftempt to strike a light ; the other 
was so saturated it refused to give fire. Quite 
overpowered he laid himself down and slept. - 
He awoke chilly and torpid again to sink intoa 
state of exhaustion. In this horrifying state, 
did this excellent officer witness the sunset of 
four successive days, without drink, without 
food, without fire, without hope ; his toes had 
begun to mortify (the flesh sloughed away) and 
a lingering and agonizing death seemed at 
hand. Suddenly the woods echoed to the bu- 
gles of his anxious comrades, but their com- 
mander was too far gone to utfera response. It 
seemed a mockery, an offer of life, but beyond 
his power of reach. His two faithful kanga-. 
roo dogs clung to their master’s side. He saw 
them lick the hoar from the frozen leaves, a 
hint whereby he profited. God at length was 
gracious. The numerous parties in quest of 
the missing commandant drew near, the dogs 


| sprang out to greet them, and after an hundred 


hours of famine and horror, Captain Booth was 
snatched from death, but with an enfeebled 
frame and impaired constitution.— Frazer’s 
Magazine. 


Lorenzo Dow once said, in speaking of the 
grasping disposition of human nature—-“ Though 
a farmer should get the whole world within his 
enclosure, he would still want a little spot on 
the outside for a potatoe patch.” 


ACCIL PLAUTI.—The subscribers have this day 
e published another volume of Dillaways Latin Clas- 
sics, entitled M. Accii Plauti Amphitruoet Aulularia. Ex 
editione. J. F. Tronovii. Accidunt Note Anglics, cura C. 
K. A. M. 
They will shortly publish Cicero’s Tusculan Questions, 
with English Notes, by the same editor, 
The attention of those engaged in instruction w 
ally to thie series, ERK&INS & PURV 
ksellers and Publishers, 134 Chestuut street Phila- 
del phia. nov 


ALUABLE WORKS.—Recently published and for sale. 
J. Wuernam & Son, 144 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
ia, Christ our Law, by Caroline Fry, 12mo. Gaussen on 
nspiration of the Bible, 12mo. Bush's Notes on Leviticus, 
2mo. Do. on Exodus, 2 vols. ]2mo. Do. on Genesis, 2 vols, 
12mo. Duffield on the Pro ies, 12mo. Tales and Il- 
lustrations by Charlotte Elizabeth, 18mo. Universalism Ex- 
amined, Renounced, and Exposed, 12mo. Principalities and 
Powers, by Charlotte Elizabeth, I2mo, Peepof Bay. 18mo. 
Mary ie Duncan; 12mo. Henshaw on the Second 
Coming, 12mo. Imitation of Christ, by Thomes a Kempis, 
18mo. Line upon Line, by the author of the Peep of Day, 
18mo. Mary’s Moral Pales, 18mo. Glimpses of the Past, 
by Charlotte Elizabeth, 18mo, D'Aubigne’s History of the 

eformation, 3 vols. 12mo. Breckinridge’s Tour, 12mo. 
Humphrey's Letters to his Son in the Ministry, 12mo., 
e’s 119th Psalm, 12mo. Biunt’s Life of Christ, 12mo. 

c, &e, 

J. W. & Son, have in press, and will issue ina day er two, 
The Select Works of the following British Posts—Sou 


nov 


PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1843.— 
Just published, The Presbyterian Almanac, calculated 
for the Horizons and Meridians of Buston, New York, Phila 
delphia, Baltimore, and Charleston, and adapted for use in 
every partof the United States, with various interesting Re- 
ligious and Miscellaneous matter. Price four dollars per hun- 
dred—siz and a quarter cents single copy. For sale at the 
Seventh streets, Philadel 
phia. PAUL 'f. JONES, Publishing Ageat. 
oct 8—6t. | 
LY PRA YERS.—Thisday ispublished by H. Hoox«- 
rr, 178 Chestnut street, opposite the Masonic Hall, 
Philadelphia, Family Prayers, being a complete course for 
eight weeks, with numerous prayers adapted to the various 
occasions and circumstances of families, by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bickersteth. These prayers are distinguished by brev- 
ity and unction: and were composed by the author with a 
special reference to the characteristics of the age, particu- 
larly, to the spread and aspects of Popery, and the duty of 
Christians in times when truth is put to unwonted trials, It 
begins with an address of a parent to his family, on the duty 
of commencing family prayers. nov 19 
LOOMFIELD'S GREEK TE ENT, 2 vole— 
» The Greek Testament, with English Notes, Critical, 
Exegetical, partly selected and arranged 
from the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, bas 
chiefly original. The whole being especially adapted to the 
use of Academical Students, Candidates for the sacred office, 
and Ministers. ‘Though also intended as a Mangal Edition 
for the use of Theological readers in general. By the Rev. 
S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A., Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland, 
2 vols.8vo. This day published 
PERKINS & PURVES, 
_ oct 29—6t 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


CHRISTIAN FATHER’S PRESENT TO HIS FA- 
MILY.—Ho.ipay Girr ror Tue Year 1843.—A Boox 
ror Every FAMILY IN THE Unirep Srates.—One Hun- 
DkED DOLLARS GIVEN FOR EVERY Ong Hunprep Corizs 
Agents—responsible men—wanted in every town 
and village throughout the United States, and British 
vinces, to sell “SEARS’ BIBLE BIOGRAPHY,” the most 
ae illustratrated, and Cheapest Work ever issued on 
American Continent, containing several hundred E.ngra- 
vings, entirely new and original, designed and executed by 
the most eminent artists of England and America. Cost of 
ree the Work $5000. This beautiful and important 
ork contains upwards of 500 royal octavo, is printed 


from new stereotype plates, handsomely bound in gilt, and 
lettered, and retails readily at the low price of $2.50 per vol- 
ume. ‘The following extract is froma lengthy Review, writ- 
ten by the Rev. W. C. Brownlee, D.D., is only one out of 
several hundred recommendations, from the clergy and the 
press, that the work hasalready received : 

“ New York, August 6, 1842.—This che ony question, 
one of the most elegant books ever presented to our fellow 
citizens in this Republic. It ought to be in every Christian 
family for its innate value; and in every patriotic family asa 
splendid specimen of our progress in domestic manufacture, 
and the advancement of our artists and manufacturers in 
their rivalship with those of Europe. W.C Brown er.” 

A very Liserat Orver!—One Hunprev 
will be given by the publisher to every agent who will un- 
dertake and sell Onz Hunprep Corigs of the above Work. 
He believes that there is scarcely a town or village in the 
Unicn, but that number may easily be di of. 

*,* Persons inclosing money, will be careful to the 
whole postage; and in ordering books will state, explicitly 
how the books shall be sent to them. 


Also, in press, another Important, VALUABLE, and CuzaP 
Work, in the course of publication, and will be ready for 
delivery early in October, 1842, complete in one volume royal 
octavo, containing about 600 pages of letter press, and more 
than Five Hundred Engravings, elegantly bound in gilt; 
price only $2.50 per copy: 

THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 

In Nature, Art,and Mind, comprising a complete Library 
of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, and illustrated by 
more than Five Hund ngravings. Consisting of Views 
of Cities, Edifices, and other great works of Architecture, 
Monuments, Mechanical Inventions, Ruins, Illustrations of 
the Manners and Costumes of different Nations, Religious 
Rites and Ceremonies, Chtaracts, Volcanoes, Curiosities, 
‘Trees, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and the numerous ob- 
jects contained inthe Fossil, Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdoms. Carefully compiled by Ropert Szaas, from the 


&3- For further particulars, please to address the subscri- 
ber, post paid, without which no letter will be taken from 
the post office. ROBERT SEARS, 

Publisher, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

The above will be found the most useful and popular 
work ever published, for enterprising men to undertaké the 
sale of inall our cities and towns, 

x Agents wanted to sell the above valuable publica- 
tions in the state of Pennsylvania, by the subscriber, who is 
the only authorized Agent forthesame, H. PLATT, 

441 ket street, and Green above Eighth street, Phila- 
delphia, oct 8—tf 

OARDING Mathematical, and 
Classical, at Jersey. 
E. Woopsaines, Principals 
S. G. 
The location is pleasant and healthy, and daily accessible 
e Course of Instruction is ical, 
<_< to fit young men for any class in College, or for use- 
fulness in active life. Parentel care and watchiuiness are 
extended to the morals and habits of the pupils. 

The Principals fully intend their Se shall be second 
to none in point of merit. | 
PB Winter Session will commence on Monday, Novem 

r 7th. 

Terms MoperatrE, in accommodation to the times. 

Circulars with further information, may be had at the Of 
fice of the Presbyterian, Philadelphia; by application to the 
Principals, Perth Amboy; David Hale, Esq., Robert Carter, 
58 Canal street, J. S. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel, Booksel- 
lers, New York; F. A. Fisher, Eaq.,15 Church Alley, Phila-« 
delphia; S. Armes, M. D., Elizabethtown ; F. King, Esq., 

Ford, Esq., 


best and latest sources. 


Rahway; Wm. B. Kinney, Esq., Newark; J. 
New Brunswick 
Reference is also made to the Faculty of the College of 
New Jersey, Princetqh ; Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, Rev. 
Bush, Charles Pierson, M. D., Rensselaer Havene, and Micsh 
Baldwin, Esqra.. New York; Rev. John McDowell, D.D., 
Philadelphia; Rev. David Sage. DD Rey. Nicholas Mur. 
ray, et 4, the clergy of Elizabethtown Presbytery. 
sept 17— 


NEw FRUIT, &c.—Thé subscriber has just received, 
and offers for sale, at reduced prices, Sweet Havana 
Oranges, Sicily Lemons, Lisbon Grapes. Zante Currants, 
Paper Shell Almonds. Bunch Muscatel Reisins, in whole, 
half, and quarter boxes, Sultana and Bloom Raisins. Genoa 
Citron. Hudson River Quinces. Apples, Rhode Ishand Green- 
fag, Remote, ens. Passhes, 
New York Dried Plums. Honey in comb, an excellent 
article, from the shores of Lake Erie. Upland Buckwheat 
Flour, of excellent ity, and free from grit. Stewart's 


New Jersey. 


quality 
ow Yas rup, a new and y wor. article: 
family use. B ‘Mince Meat for Pies. Superior 
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ron, Elliott, Wilson, Barry Cornwall, Milman, Shelley, 
Keats, Hunt, Cunningham, Clare, Hood, Hemans, Norton, 
3 (Mrs.) Pollok, Croly. With Biographical and Critical No- 
tices, designed as a Continuation of Dr. Aikin’s British Po- 
ets, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 26 
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| | | . Also, sone hontoet lons Cider Vineger, from the es. 
| | | _ Long-meadow, Massachu- 
| setts. subsenber can | thie Vinegar as being 
| Pune article, and of superior quatity for table use, it being 
4 made from.Cipgralone,* W. COLTON, 
Temperanr-e Grocer, and Tea Dealer, South-west corner 
| of Tenth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. nov 


